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— you buy a truck it must satisfy you 

season after season. In the long run there’s a 
difference of hundreds of dollars for your pocket 
between the ordinary truck and the long-lived 
product of International Harvester. Note what 
this owner of six Internationals says: 


“In 1931, we bought our first two Internationals and 
are now using six of them, one-third of our total fleet. 

“We have found that the upkeep on these Internationals 
is about one-third that of the ordinary truck. We drove 
one International 46,000 miles without spending a cent 
for repairs. 

“We had used a number of types of trucks before pur- 
chasing Internationals, but none of them gave us anything 
like the economical service that we have enjoyed from 
these. We know of no other truck made that can compare 
with Internationals for economy, dependability, and real 
worth. We are sold on International Trucks for life, and 
the selling was done by the trucks themselves.” 


Most farmers own only one truck, but it is only when you 
can compare performance that you know which delivers 
economy and lasting satisfaction. This man used other 
makes before coming to International and he is still com- 
paring them. He is sold on Internationals for life. Such 
evidence is your sure guide. All claims must stand aside 
when the International owner tells his story. Be an Inter- 
national owner yourself. Visit any International branch 
or dealer and invest in low-cost hauling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


The smallest 
International — 
Half-Ton 6-cyl. 
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Two Illustrations Above: The International 
Model C-30, the most economical 1%-ton truck 
on the market. For live stock or citrus fruit 
or any other real farm hauling job, ask to 
have this model demonstrated. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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A National Magazine for Farm and Home 


The circulation of this issue exceeds 1,200,000 copies 


B’ ACCIDENT, the Republican Con- 
vention at Cleveland happens to come 
along the same week in June that our July 
issue goes to press. This makes it possible, 


with a little adjustment of our quick-print- 
ing schedule, to get the news of this con- 
vention and the candidate nominated into 


this issue, so that you will be reading it 
two or three days later. 

Of course the newspapers, with a new 
edition every thirty minutes, and the radio 
direct from the Cleveland Convention hall, 
will have told most of you about everything 
as it happened. But it is quite unheard of, 
we assure you, for a monthly magazine to 
be able to distribute 1,200,000 copies with 
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news of this kind in it, not more than three 
days after it happens. 

Even the big national weeklies will be 
from one day to six weeks later than the 
Farm Journal on this. 


EXT MONTH we expect, under pres- 

ent plans, to begin printing the fig- 
ures of our 1936 Presidenual Straw Vote. 
We have been taking this vote ever since 
March 1, and have some very interesting 
and intorming figures as to the present 
preference of farmers. 


For several reasons, we decided not to 
make these figures public, but beginning 
with August, we expect to begin prinung 


the totals by States. 

The Farm Journal has conducted a simi- 
lar Straw Vote in every Presidential elec- 
tion since 1912, and beginning in 1916 it 
has correctly shown who would be the suc- 
cessful candidate. It even showed in 1928 
the capture of Virginia, Florida and Texas 


by the Republicans, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of nearly everybody. Watch for the 
figures next month. 


N THIS issue you will find much in- 
teresting reading, including the study of 

Mr. Roosevelt's deficit habit at Albany and 
Washington by Mr. Russell McInnes, and 
Mrs. Charlotte Hubbard Prescott’s second 
article for women, on “hidden taxes.” 

Mrs. Reynolds was in Washington last 
week, attending the great gathering of farm 
women from all over the world, and came 
back with the collection of photographs of 
the occasion, some of which we are printing 


on page 27. 


) ag emprgeg to the matter of taxes, we 
hope it is possible to convince every- 
body, but particularly our women folks, of 
the great principle that nearly all taxes are 
found in the prices of the things you buy 
in the stores; that rich men and corporations 
appear to pay taxes, but actually pass the 
taxes on to the consumers of their goods. 

Mrs. Prescott’s article this month is on 
the 125 taxes paid on a cotton dress. We 
hope all dress-buyers and dress-wearers will 
read it. (Page 33) 

COUPLE of months ago we printed 

on this page a request, or suggestion, 
that if your renewal subscription is due, 
and nobody comes around to take it, the 
thing to do is to send it by mail. 

That is correct, but the way that item 
was worded, it sounded as if we meant that 
all renewals should be sent by mail, and 
not given to our solicitors at all. Of course 
we did not mean that. Our solicitors carry 
full credentials, and are a fine, reliable body 
of men, and you can entrust them with 
your subscription with perfect confidence. 

However, we have only two or three 
hundred men to cover six and a quarter 
million farms, so sometimes it is bound to 
happen that our solicitor is working in some 
other county and doesn’t turn up when he’s 
expected. In such cases, better entrust your 
dollar to Mr. Farley’s hired men. 





Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., and 


Chicago, Ill 

. # We publish the Farm 
Our Editorial Plan Journal for Our Folks 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five million, are all 
those into whose homes the magazine goes—father, 
mother, son, daughter—all the members of the house- 
hold, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, 
and full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
hever harm those who read it; and be a source of fafor- 
mation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 


Price 5 cents a copy in U.S. By subscription, 4 years, 
$1 00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25c in U. S. and possessions; 
Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00, 
1 year for 50c 


Copyright, 1936, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX, No. 7 


. We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 

to adjust trifling 


direction, so we shall not attempt 
honorable business 


disputes between subscribers an 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. 
your advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


write as you would be 
Always ony “IT saw 
his will 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HINT TO WIVES 
WITH 
TENDER NOSES 
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F he won't clean his pipe and give 
up that coal-gas tobacco, clip this 
ad and lay it beside his easy chair 
along with a pack of pipe cleaners 
and a tin of Sir Walter Raleigh. ’Tis 
thus many a loving wife has freed her 
home from tobacco far too strong and 
odorous for this sensitive world. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is a fascinating blend 
of extra-mild and extra-fragrant Ken- 
tucky Burleys. Smoked in a well-kept 
briar, it makes the air clearer and 
sweeter, and your curtains stay fresher. 
It’s your move! 








| SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


— 





‘Sooner or Later 
Your Jdavorite Jotactc 
Bs 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
| er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson fren Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. FJ-67 
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FOR CARS 











FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES nae Cua ee te 
SPEED UP FARM WORK— MAKE aad see wea 
IT EASIER—MORE PROFITABLE = ame oe 





Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE pioneered and Firestone 
engineers developed a pneumatic tire which is the 
greatest contribution in recent years to more efficient 
and economical farming. Farmers using Ground 
Grip Tires on their tractors are saving more than 
25% in time and fuel. 

On all farm implements the Ground Grip Tire 
has proved of practical time-saving and money- 
saving value. Wagons, combines, mowers, 
sprayers, grain drills require up to 50% less draft 
to pull them. Hauling is speeded up. Plowing is 
done with more uniform depth. Vines and roots 
are not injured or cut, allowing closer planting 
and greater yield. Ground Grip Tires do not pack 
the soil and give greater protection to equipment. / 

It requires only a minimum investment to put 
all your equipment on Ground Grip Tires. With 
Firestone’s new demountable rim and cut-down 
method of applying the rim to the original 
implement wheels, one set of tires will fit several 
implements. Tires can be changed quickly from 
one implement to another—you need only two or 
three sets for practically all your implements. | 

Firestone patented Gum-Dipped cords, with 
two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the 
tread, holding the patented super-traction tread 
to the cord body, made this great tire possible. 

Seethenearby Firestone Tire Dealer, Implement 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store today — and in placing your order for new 
equipment, be sure to specify Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires on your new tractor or farm implement. 


TRACTORS and FARM IMPLEMENTS 








FOR TRUCKS 


Truck 
'132x6 Tyree $30.70)/7.50-20... $39.10 
32x6 H.D. 40.2§5}/7.50-24.... 43.35 
6.00-20... 18.8§]|8.25-20... §4.75 
5 16.50-20... 24-40)/8.25-24... 60.85 
7.00-20... 32.35)/9.00-20.. 67.50 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 























FOR TRACTORS 
5.00-15.$10.40]] 8.25-40. $76.00 
5.50-16.. 11.05]] 9.00-36. 73.95 
6.00-16.. 12.40]]11.25-24.. 66.60 
7.50-18. 17.45]|12.75-28. 96.50 


Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 














FOR IMPLEMENTS 
4.00-18.... $ 8.30}]] 6.50-36.$24.00 
6.00-16... 210.$S§)/11.25-28.. $8.55 
7.50-18.... 14.85]|12.75-32. 84.00 

Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 
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—_—. 
Guarantee—Thisheavy, Super- 
Traction tread is guaranteed not to 
loosen from the tire body under 
any conditions, and all other parts 
of the tire are fully guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 
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From Albany to Washington winds the trail of Mr. Roosevelt's 100 per cent perfect record 
of government deficits —Some figures from New York of interest to the rest of the country 


“Neier Ienorance Nor Emercency 


AOR, A CENTURY and a half ago 
ee 23) there lived in France a certain 


SSFSS queen, Marie Antoinette, who, 





when it was discovered that her subjects 
were hungry and unable to buy bread, is 
reported to have said, “Let them eat 
cake.” 

In that same period in France there 
was a Minister of Finance, Calonne by 
name, who, when the national budget 
was hopelessly out of balance, sought to 
borrow vast sums and to spend lavishly 
in order to put money in circulation, and 
thus to create the impression that the 
finances of the country were entirely 
sound, 

Can it be true that the medieval eco- 
nomic thinking, the ignorance of the real 
needs of the whole people, and the mis- 
conception of the relationship of the gov- 
ernment to the governed which marked 
18th Century France, is the end towards 
which this country has been led for three 
years? 

What we have had at Washington 
since 1933 is a financial policy of free, 
unconsidered and lavish spending by the 
National Government. It has replaced 
the policy which has been followed con- 
sistently throughout our previous history 
by both Re publican and Democratic 
presidents alike—a balanced budget and 


By 
RUSSELL McINNES 


the strict limitation of governmental 
spending to those functions which, by 
legislative action and court decisions, 
have been considered to be within the 
sphere of governmental action. 


New Deficit Policy 
R. ROOSEVELT did not, to be 


sure, introduce the first budget 
deficits in Washington. His campaign 
speeches in 1932 were very severe on 
Mr. Hoover and the shortages that de- 
veloped in his last two years. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is the inventor of the budget 
that appears to be permanently out of 
balance, “emergency” expenditures on a 
scale never before conceived of, and a 
national public debt which at the end of 
1936 will exceed $32,000,000,000. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1935, the 
public debt was $29,000,000,000, and as 
of June 30, 1931, amounted to $16,801,- 
485,000. In other words, the national 
debt will have more than doubled in the 
last four years. The budget deficit re- 
sulting from the excess of expenditures 


over receipts was a billion dollars larger 
for 1934 than that of 1932. 

In addition to all this, the Roosevelt 
administration has not confined its spend- 
ing to what may be termed the general 
or ordinary expenses of government. 
Emergency expenditures contracted 
through the creation of the F.E.R.A., the 
C.W.A., the R.F.C., the H.O.L.C., and 
the F.D.1.C., not to include various other 
letters in the alphabet, represent a total 
appropriation for “recovery and relief” 
for the fiscal year 1935 and prior years, 
of $9,827,695,783. 

With the appropriation for 1936, which 
it is estimated will be in excess of one 
and a half billion dollars, the New Deal 
will have taxed, borrowed and spent ap- 
proximately eleven and one-half billions 
on the curious theory that it would pro- 
mote business recovery and thus relieve 
the unemployed. 


What Was the Theory? 


HIS is the spending record of Mr. 
Roosevelt in Washington to date. It 
is a record that will speak for itself to 
future generations of taxpayers, when the 
historians and economists will have been 
able to estimate what, if anything, this 
spending has actually accomplished. 
You may often hear it said that Presi- 





dent Roosevelt’s financial policies in 
Washington were forced on him by the 
emergency, or that they result from the 
vagaries of the New Deal Administration 
or the whims of Messrs. Ickes, Hopkins 
and Tugwell. A few minutes’ examina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt’s previous history 
shows that this is not the case—that they 
are in fact the logical continuation of Mr. 
Roosevelt's earlier experience as Governor 
of the State of New York. 

They are definitely not the result of 
either ignorance or of a great emergency. 
They are merely the flowering of a phi- 
losophy of spending begun in Albany, 
and transferred to the national sphere 
through the election of Mr. Roosevelt 
to the Presidency in 1932. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt throughout his 
career as an executive has always been 
a spender. He has consistently advocated 
the expansion of governmental services 
and of public works projects which have 
involved government in a_ continuous 
spending program. An analysis of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s two terms as Governor of 
New York during the four years 1929 to 
1932 inclusive, serves only to make this 
point clear. Let us observe Mr. Roosevelt 
at Albany. 


The Case of New York 


W NOTE at the beginning that in 
these four years the public debt 
of New York State rose from $254,- 
841,477 in 1929 to $488,833,360 in 1933— 
practically doubling itself during Govy- 
ernor Roosevelt's four years in office. 

In his first budget message to the Leg- 
islature in January 1929, the Governor 
asked for an increase in appropriations 
over the previous year amounting to 
twenty-three and a half million dollars. 
It should be borne in mind that under 
the executive budget system in effect in 
New York State the Governor prepares 
the budget, and the Legislature has power 
under ordinary circumstances only to 
reduce particular items. The responsi- 
bility for increases in the budget, there- 
fore, rests solely with the Governor. 

In his first budget, Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
posed to increase the cost of personal 
service in the State by some two million 
dollars, to spend an additional fourteen 
million dollars for public buildings and 
road construction, to add some eight 
million dollars to the cost of education, 
and, in addition, the Governor recom- 
mended a bond issue of ten million dol- 
lars for buildings and land acquisition. 

The Governor’s budget message in 
1930 proposed a spending program on an 
even larger scale. He recommended an 
increase of some $46,000,000 over the 
actual appropriations made by the Legis- 
lature in 1929, Again requests for in- 
creases in personal service appeared. 
Again an appropriation of some twenty- 
two million for new construction projects. 
Again a recommendation for an addi- 
tional ten million dollar bond issue for 
public works. Again requests for edu- 
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cation appropriations and the expansion 
of existing departmental services OF the 
creation of ne services amounting to 
over twenty millions of dollars. 

The fiscal vear 1931 marked a con- 


tinuation of this spending policy, with 
ppropriations of over $300,000,000 

nothing to compare with spendings at 
Washington, but Mr. Roosevelt was just 


getting started. In addition there was to 


total a 


be a bond issue of thirty million dollars 
for building construction purposes and 
general improvements. As otf June 30, 
1931, the State showed a deficit of over 
forty million dollars in excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts, and as of that date 
in 1932, the deficit had amounted to the 
staggering total of $101,861,505. 


Four Years, Four Deficits 


HEN Governor Roosevelt relin- 

quished his ofice to assume the 
Presidency of the United States, his suc- 
cessor was faced with a deficit at the 
end of the fiscal year 1932-33 of over 
$140.000.000. 

There is no use in trying to explain 
away these facts by calling the Roosevelt 
policies “emergency appropriations” to 
meet the demands of the depression, for 
it was not until Mr. Roosevelt reached 
the end of his term in 1932 that the full 
force of the depression was being felt 
in the State. 

They were, on the other hand, the 
direct result of Governor Roosevelt's po- 
litical and social theories. He called tor 
increased expenditures for social welfare, 
such as old age pensions, the development 
of State-owned hydro-electric power, the 
expansion of State aid to education, the 
care of the wards of the State involving 
millions of dollars for the construction 
of State hospitals and prisons, and a vast 
highway construction program which re- 
sulted in the building in three years alone 
of over one thousand miles of new high- 
ways in the State. All of these projects, 
possibly excepting the hydro-electric 
plants, were legitimate enough, but that 
is not the point. Where was the money 
coming from? 

Even when it was apparent that the 
State faced increasing deficits, Mr. Roose- 
velt refused to abandon or curtail any 
part of his program in the interest of 
economy, or in an attempt to balance 
the budget. On the contrary, to those 


SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSNS SS SS SSN SS 


*The Hoover administration has been 
responsible for deficit after deficit; that as 
one disastrous year succeeded another, no 
attempt has been made to arrange the fi- 
nances of the country so that at least the 
mounting loss of revenue might not be 
turned into a deficit for the next year. It is 
my pledge and promise that this dangerous 
policy of financing shall be stopped, and 
that rigid governmental economy shall be 
forced by a stern and unremitting admin- 
istration policy of living within our in- 


come.” 
F. D. Roosevelt 
October 21, 1932 





who were critical of his leadership, the 
Governor merely pointed out that two- 
thirds of the items in the budget could 
not be reduced, as they constituted fixed 
charges! Among these were interest and 
principal charges on the State debt, which 
amounted in 1932 to over $25,000,000, 
State aid to schools, hospital and prison 
maintenance, and other charity costs of 


over thirty-eight million. 


The “Fixed Charge” Alibi 


HE Governor forgot to add, how- 

ever, that a large part of these fixed 
charges which had to be paid were the 
result of the recommendations in his own 
previous messages to the Legislature, and 
that therefore the responsibility for the 
increases was his. It follows logically, 
therefore, that Governor Roosevelt’s two 
terms marked the greatest expenditure of 
public nroneys for capital improvements 
in the history of the State—over 178 mil- 
lions of dollars. Likewise the cost of per- 
sonal service in the New York State 
Government reached the high water 
mark during the Roosevelt administra- 
tions, with an expenditure of over one 
hundred seventy-five million. And the 
State’s fixed charges mounted from three 
hundred twenty-six million in Governor 
Smith’s last two terms to five hundred 
fitty-nine million under Governor Roose- 
velt. State aid to schools rose from 
$76,000,000 in 1928 to $101,922,000 in 
1932. 

During his last term in office, when the 
depression was plainly growing worse, 
Governor Roosevelt made no serious ef- 
fort to reduce expenses. He saw no way 
to reduce the budget “unless the State 
withdrew from commitments already 
made, or discontinued established activi- 
ties which render distinct services to the 
social welfare of our citizens.” 

Instead of cutting down the mounting 
cost of government, he chose to continue 
to spend and to recommend to the legis- 
lature the imposition of drastic increases 
in taxation in an attempt to reduce the 
deficit. Thus in 1932 the Governor pro- 
posed a 50°, increase in the Personal In- 
come Tax retroactive to 1931 incomes, 
and an increase of 100° on incomes in 
1932. All this in addition to the high tax 
already levied on 1931 incomes. 

To further increase the State’s receipts, 
an emergency 2¢ tax on gasoline, a stock 
transfer tax and an increase in the license 
fees for trucks and busses was proposed. 


Spending for Its Own Sake 
F THESE taxes had resulted in bal- 


ancing the budget and eliminating the 
State’s deficit, and the Governor had 
pledged strict economy and a pay-as-you- 
go policy for the future, that would have 
been a constructive step. But it was not. 
In the manner with which the whole 
country is now familiar, Mr. Roosevelt 
merely made a half-hearted attempt to 
reduce the rapidly mounting deficit 
without, at the (Continued on page 36) 
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By J. A. HULLIBARGER 


Fourmaples Farm 


4EM, A CHAOTIC situation 
ty 4} changed into a very satisfac- 
~ that’s what has hap- 
pened in Plain Township, directly west 
of Bowling Green in Wood county, Ohio. 

I'm referring to relations between 
farmers and sportsmen, or city hunters 
if you'd rather call them that. The local 
church, Plain Church, has had a part in 
bringing about this change. 

Things aren’t so very different in the 
Buckeye State from what they are else- 
where when the hunting season is on. 
The game laws of the state of Ohio say, 
among other things, that “hunters and 
trappers are required to secure written 
permission of the landowner or tenant 
before trespassing. They are requested to 
be courteous to landowners and to respect 
their rights and property.” 

Farmers everywhere know how little 
heed is given by most hunters to such re- 
quirements. Trespassing, disregard of, 
the farmers’ rights, destruction of fences 
and other property and killing and maim- 
ing poultry and livestock, became so com- 
mon and conditions so intolerable that we 
were forced to take measures to protect 
ourselves against these marauders. 





OOO tory one 


Plain Church Game Association 
HE result was the Plain Church 
Game Association. Had all hunters 

been sportsmen in the true sense of the 
word, the organization never would have 
been necessary. 

In order to eliminate bad elements and 
to cater to true sportsmen, the writer 
called a meeting of farmers at his home. 
Eighteen farmers responded and after due 
deliberation affected an organization that 
has not since been materially changed. 

We worked out an agreement to be 
entered into by hunters and farmers who 
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make up the association. Some of the 
more important features embodied in the 
agreement follow: 

No responsibility for accidents. Hunt- 
ers must be duly qualified by securing 
proper permit tag (costing $2.50) to be 
worn in lapel of coat and for bird season 
only. Permits to farmer signatories issued 
free. 

Sixty per cent of proceeds (after all 
necessary expenses are paid) go to Plain 
Church and 40 per cent prorated among 
farmers entering into this agreement (to 
be used in feeding and conservation of 
game). Instructions are given to game 
wardens (enough farmers sworn in for 










a year to patrol the whole territory). 
Hunters forfeit their rights when found 
committing unlawful acts. 

Hunters are furnished with maps and 
the territory is plainly posted. Signers 
are required to furnish written notice of 
withdrawal from association. The color 
of permit tags is changed each year and 
the number of permits issued is governed 
by the amount of territory and game 
thereon. The number of permits sold 
year by year is from 150 to 250. 

Plain Church has greatly benefited. 
Farmers are generally well satisfied. 
Hunters and our county game warden 
are enthusiastic. 

So far as can be determined, our or- 
ganization (now in its sixth year) was 
the nucleus of similar societies all around 


us until now we have our county very 
well organized. 

Among our activities are biological sur- 
veys and surveys to determine the num- 
ber of birds the territory will support, the 
topography, natural cover and water sup- 
ply. Also, the strict supervision of hunt- 
ers when on our grounds, the establish- 
ment of game reserves (of which we have 
three), and the care of birds during bad 
weather when food is difficult to find. 

As a result of these activities, our ter- 
ritory comprising at this time about 7,000 
acres is well stocked with pheasants and 
some Hungarian partridges. A very con- 
servative estimate (from a winter survey 
made when the birds were collected and 
easily counted) places the number at 
3,000 pheasants. 

Let it be understood that there never 
was any selfishness on the part of our 
farmers, but that we were prompted by 
truly altruistic motives. We realized that 


we must have a more adequate super- 
vision of hunters, and that the increase 
and preservation of wild life must be fos- 
tered or we would soon find our lands 
completely depleted of all kinds of game. 

Recently Plain Church Game Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting, received re- 
ports from its officers, elected officers for 
another year, served refreshments (coffee, 
sandwiches and doughnuts—that’s all), 
then drove to Bowling Green where we 
found in the assembly room of the court 
house a very large and enthusiastic crowd 
of other game association members. 

Best of all, we found our State Con- 
servation Commissioner, Mr. L. Woodell, 
present. He said he was greatly pleased 
with our work and wished the whole 
state could be similarly organized. 
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By 
ROLLIN BROWN 
this for a long while. 
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GOI LIT, “| Sig ae 
= suppose,” she admitted. 


“But I don’t believe he is yet ready to be 
buried. So we'll have to find him.” 

The tall vaquero shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “With a railroad posse now riding 
out of Sand Wells? With every sheriff 
and deputy and down-country settler 
sitting on the ridges, watching with 
glasses? We do this for the enemy, so 
he will not fail the next time?” 

“Even so,” said the girl, “we must 
find him. Spread out! The track will 
circle after a while.” 

Experienced in desert ways, the riders 
separated. At the end of an hour they 
trailed down a man who looked scarcely 
human. His mad, burning eyes were 
fixed on the far peaks. He crawled inch 
by inch forward across the vast floor of 
the morning-hot desert on bare hands 
and knees. He babbled to himself in 
swollen-lipped words. There was noth- 
ing sane in his eyes or in his mind, but 
within him there was still that mighty, 
fundamental spirit of the man—and this 
it was that had kept him fighting on. 


THE girl seemed to consider 








Jim DOANE, Deputy 
Sheriff, opened sane eyes for the first time 
some three days later. He looked with 
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PART II 


The Story So Far—Cattle thieves have been 
ravaging the San Loreto country, and now 
the Transcontinental has been held up and 
robbed at Sand Wells Junction. Sheriff 
Sam Flick suspects Senorita Dolores Al- 
varo, whose father was defrauded by Star 
La Rue, ranchman and bank official. The 
Sheriff persuades Jim Doane, ex-deputy, 
to investigate, but Doane, losing his horse 
in the desert, all but perishes of thirst. 


* 
utter amazement at the room in which 
he lay, at the ceiling over his head. In 
his mind roared the fragments of a thou- 


sand fantastic dreams. Water-water- 
water! Each of those dreams devolved 
upon water in one form or another. 


There were deep pools fringed with lush 
grass and tules; there were 
broad, brimming rivers; there were 
mountains, like the high country of the 
Sierra Nueva, where little creeks laughed 
and brawled down countless walled can- 
yons and ravines. There were cold blue 
lakes, walled in with snow and ice. 


meadow 


There were also gigantic, ghastly, red 
infernos, and landscapes of smoking hot 
rock; but even in these there had been 
water—only Doane could never quite 
reach it. He was a man who had fought 
all the tortures of hell, and lived through 
by a miracle. 

He lay back on his bed for a long 
while now, looking at the ceiling and 








the walls. Then terror caught at him 
again. This was another false dream! 
He raised himself on his elbow, on the 
point of screaming: “Water! Water! For 
God’s sake . water!” 

He trembled in every muscle. Cold 
fear-sweat broke out on him. Curiously, 
he felt of the sheet spread over his body, 
felt of the bed frame. The fear hung on. 
Then a door opened. 


Doane SAW A tall, 
languid man enter. He was dressed in a 
cheap dark suit that still, somehow, gave 
him a dapper, suave appearance. He 
smoked a cigarette, lazily, his eyes squint- 
ing against the rising curls of smoke. 
Even so, they were the first thing Doane 
noticed about him . those odd, gray- 
green eyes, and the supple ease of the 
man’s every gesture. The face was pal- 
lid. 

“Well, my frien’,”’ said the languid 
one, with the accented inflection which 
the Spanish mother-tongue gives to later 
acquired English. “It is still more water? 
I think we pour ‘most one well-full into 
you already. But it is still more, yes?” 











Doane fell back on his pillow. A great, 
sobbing sigh escaped his lips. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. 

When the languid fellow stood beside 
his bed, questioning Doane with his 
eyes, he found him that swiftly in a pro- 
found, deep slumber. The man finished, 
his cigarette, watching Doane, a _ half- 
smile on his lips. He shrugged his flex- 
ible shoulders. 

“So it is not water after all, my frien’? 
An’ what will happen now, I wonder?” 
he asked aloud. “Eh? I wonder!” 

Doane slept deeply, in a dreamless 
peace, for nearly twenty hours. During 
this time an elderly woman replaced the 
man’s watch and care of him. She 
sponged Doane’s body; she placed damp 
cloths against his forehead. He slept 
on, unknowing. When he awoke at 
last, there was a shaft of bright after- 
noon sunlight peeping through one of 
the windows of his room. 

Doane hoisted himself again on an 
elbow. There was a stand and a pitcher 
of water within reach of his hand. He 
was steady enough and strong enough 
to lift the pitcher to his lips and drink. 
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He was surprised to find he wanted no 
more water. He lay back, content, con- 
sidering his surroundings with sharper 
interest. 

Perhaps it had been the sound of 
muffled hoofs in the garden outside that 
had awakened him. He heard a horse 
stamp fretfully. Then low voices, com- 
ing nearer, wafting in softly through the 
open window to his ears. The speech 
was Spanish. 

“, .. And last night before Monte 
goes to work at the station, the stranger 
awakes” said a woman’s voice. “But 
when Monte goes into the room, it is 
different. The man looks at Monte and 
he mutters, ‘Gracias a’ Dios!’ That is 
all. He falls to sleep again that soon. 
And ever since he sleeps just like a baby. 
Like a child, senorita, with a smile on 
his lips. To see him so, you would not 
think him the evil man he is.” 

There was a low, musical laugh in 
answer, and a second voice said: 

“Ah, I am glad. He looked so ter- 
rible when we found him. He was like 


some animal, some mad, crazy animal 
ferocious clawing beast, 


—like 


some 
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when we gave him the first taste of 
water. Ugh! It is horrible to see a man 
like that!” 

This second voice likewise was fem- 
inine, but there was the lilting quality 
of youth in its sound, as there had been 
in the soft, low laugh. It was the youth- 
ful voice that continued: 

“I think I would like to see this man 
we rescued now. Perhaps—one can 
never know!—it would be well to look 
carefully and remember him.” 

“While he sleeps so, you mean?” 

“Yes. No other way, to be sure. While 
his eyes see nothing in return.” 

Footsteps along some outer veranda, 
and the older woman’s voice saying: 

“Monte shaved his face yesterday. You 
would not know him as the same man. 
While he sleeps, he looks so—like a gen- 
tle child. It is true. He looks like my own 
Monte when he was young.” 

The low laugh again, in mild derision. 
“But it is the heart of a man that counts, 
Senora. This man’s heart is known—it 
is steel! Monte’s is gold. His name is 
Doane. I know many things about him.” 


"THE DOOR opened to 
Doane’s room. The elderly woman 
glanced in; then walked softly to the bed. 
She looked down upon a man who 
breathed deeply, as though in sleep. The 
man’s eyes were closed. 

“Psst! Come now.” 

Light steps across the room. Silence. 
At length— 

“No, I would not have recognized him 
as the same man.” 

“Tust so. He is even handsome, Seno- 
rita. A caballero.” 

“If one forgets to think of the heart,” 
said the softer voice. “But... well, I 
am glad to have save him from the death 
of thirst. That is a horrible way to die.” 

A door slammed. “Monte is come,” 
said the older woman as she glided softly 
from the room. “And he is hungry like 
the wolf.” Doane heard the door close 
noiselessly, and he realized with a start of 
satisfaction that the younger girl had tar- 
ried behind, the girl with the soft voice. 
His eyes were glued shut, but his strain- 
ing ears told him she had come to his 
bedside, that she was standing there look- 
ing down at him. Seconds crawled past, 
like weary centuries, as he fought back a 
smile and the temptation to open his 
eyes. At last, softly, she spoke, as though 
to herself: 

“A caballero, yes! You are a handsome 
one, mio amigo; what friends we might 
be, if the gods had not made us enemies. 
You come to put the handcuff on Dolores, 
yes?” She laughed, and her laugh made 
Doane think again of a babbling moun- 
tain brook; or (Continued on page 38) 


* 


She fretted at her belt, pulling at the gun 
that was not there. 


* 
Illustrator KARL GODWIN 
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The gentleman in the goggles? Oh, 
it’s Flier Howard Hughes, who won 
$50 by lunching in Chicago and din- 
ing in Los Angeles. Whether that 


was profit or loss is a question 
I & U 


ee 
Lady bites plate—that’s news. But WITH TH b CAME 


it is only Miss Gerry Mitchell of 
Chicago, demonstrating candy 
plates, cups and cutlery, which you 
eat instead of washing. Grand idea 
if the old digestion will stand it ; 
©Acme | 














Above, film actress 
Astrid Allwyn in a 
dainty party frock. 
Note puffed sleeves, 
doubleruching frill, 
full circular flounce, 
Hat’s green 
Olnt. News 





No trouble at all to produce a one-horned bull calf if you go about it as 
the University of Maine scientists did. Just work on the horn pate 


OU & 





Give you three guesses and you 
won't be able to say what city 
the above buildings are in. Don’t 
try. The city is London, looking 
at the Government Offices from 
St. James Park. Not the usual 
idea of what London looks like, 
is it? 
©Globe Photos 


* K 


You know Wallace Beery, but 

_— didn’t know little Carol Ann 

eery, nor the 11-passenger pri- 

vate bus Wallace drives his 
friends around in’ 

OInt. News 
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Very annoying to have your pet maple tree blown down 
in a wind-storm and smash right into your pet living- 
room. Owner Howard Taylor, place Camden, N. J. 

©Pictures Inc. 







The British are still raising the hulks of the German war vessels sunk at 

Scapa Flow after the War. They break them up for the steel and other 
metals. This upside-down hull was the battleship Koenig Albert 

© Universal 








Huge and graceful Queen Mary, new Cunard- 
White Star liner, arrives at New York 


x * x 


By acclamation and without opposition, these 
1003 Republican delegates picked Governor 
Alfred M. Landon of Kansas to lead the crusade 
against the New Deal, late Thursday evening 
*x* *K * 
Meanwhile, in Topeka, famed flier Clarence 
Chamberlain offered to fly the Governor to 
Cleveland, copying Governor Roosevelt’s pub- 
licity flight to Chicago in 1932. But the Kansas 
governor smiled and declined 
©lnt. News 
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Washington, 
* June 12 


THE CAPITAL City has been 

on the banks of the Potomac 
in body this week, but in spirit it is in 
Cleveland. Everybody who could get 
away did so, and Congress is marking 
time until the Republicans return from 
the Lake Erie shores, and the job of clos- 
ing up this session can be finished. 


« » 
GOVERNOR LANDON’S nomination 


was received here without surprise, Wash- 
ington having long ago made up its mind 
(Farm Journal, May 1936, page 37) that 
the prairie state governor would walk 
off with the honor. This city would have 
been better pleased with Senator Borah 
or Senator Vandenberg, for the reason 
that all able Americans are supposed to 
be here in some capacity, and Washing- 
ton is a little glum over the selection of 
a non-Washingtonian as the best man to 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt. 

Washington was greatly surprised, 
however, at the way the Kansan’s nomi- 
nation was accomplished. Not even the 
most optimistic of Landon’s friends here, 
of whom there are many, thought it pos- 
sible that the opposition would collapse, 
and permit a practically unanimous 
choice. And when the nomination stage 
was reached as early as Thursday eve- 
ning, instead of dragging on into Friday, 
political sharps were convinced that 
something out of the ordinary was com- 
ing off at Cleveland. 


« » 
THE MOST common diagnosis here is 


that for once a real popular choice was 
forced into the leadership, not through 
the political finesse of the Landon organ- 
ization, though that was well conducted, 
but because all the logic was back of 
Governor Landon. The average voter, 
who had hardly heard the Landon name 
six months ago, arrived at the conclusion 
that he should head the ticket, through a 
process of elimination. 

Common sense told him that Senator 
Borah was out of the question, though 
personally admired, because his mone- 
tary ideas made it impossible for him 
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to carry any state east of the Mississippi. 
Col. Frank Knox was similarly ruled out 
because he was a wealthy city man, with 
no special appeal to farmers, and with no 
public experience. Senator Vandenberg 
was a possibility, but had not the Landon 
economy record behind him, and had no 
particular agricultural appeal. All east- 
ern candidates were out, on general 
principles. 

The net result was a kind of instinctive 
pressure in Landon’s direction, which be- 
gan to affect the delegates long before 
they started for Cleveland, and became 
overwhelming as soon as they reached 
the convention city. It would have been 
impossible that the Kansas governor 
should not be chosen under such circum- 
stances. 





WHETHER ex-President Hoover’s ad- 
dress on Wednesday evening had an ef- 
fect in determining the nomination is a 
question of debate. What he said was 
along the familiar line with which hear- 
ers of Mr. Hoover’s recent speeches have 
become familiar. He is profoundly con- 
vinced that the aims and methods of the 
New Deal party tend in the direction of 
the European dictatorships, and that the 
paramount issue, therefore, is the preser- 
vation of the ordinary liberties of the 
citizen. For Mr. Hoover personally there 
was a great ovation, showing that the 
party leaders, at least, have forgiven him 
for leading the party to a crushing defeat 
in 1932. 


« » 


WASHINGTON awaits with great in- 
terest the course of the Idaho enigma, 
Senator Borah. After keeping the Re- 
publican leaders on pins and needles for 
months, the time has now arrived when 
Mr. Borah must determine whether he 
will or will not accept the platform and 
Governor Landon. 


« » 


AS THE Farm Journal was being printed 
last month, the Frazier-Lemke bill (third 


LAST-MINUTE NEWS FROM 


Cpoings on 


tz WASHINGTON 





app 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


of the same title) was finally permitted 
to come to a vote in the House, and as 
everybody knows, was decisively beaten. 
Its supporters can no longer say that this 
greenback inflation measure is being 
“stifled in committee,” but they are no 
happier than before, and are talking 
darkly of “retiring” the Congressmen 
who voted against the bill. 

Chief supporters were the membership 
of the Farmers’ Union, the influence of 
both the Farm Bureau and the Grange 
being thrown against the bill, partly be- 
cause of its uneconomic interest rate prin- 
ciple, partly because of the greenback 
feature. Congressmen took comfort from 
the letter of William Green opposing the 
bill, thus giving them promise of some 
labor support to offset loss of Farmers’ 
Union and Father Coughlin votes at the 
November election. 


« » 


WHILE the Republicans “are in Cleve- 
land,” doing their best to make impossible 
Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election, the President 
is enjoying a leisurely trip through Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Arkansas and Texas, 
pausing on occasion for a speech. 

It is a significant tour, despite innocent 
protestations to the effect that he wants 
to say nothing that will interfere with the 
Republican convention publicity. It is, in 
reality, the first Presidential tour of the 
election campaign, carefully calculated to 


make votes for Mr. Roosevelt, and 
hamper Republican prospects if possible. 
« » 


SOME IDEA of what the campaign will 
be like can be gleaned from Secretary 
Ickes’ radio address of last Sunday night. 
It was an ill-advised attack on the candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination, in- 
cluding Governor Landon, and within a 
few hours had brought more condemna- 
tion down on Mr. Ickes’ head than even 
Postmaster General Jim Farley’s refer- 
ence to Landon as the “governor of a 
typical prairie state” brought down on 


his. 
« » 


THIS HAS been a busy week, for Con- 
gressional committees, especially the Con- 


ference Committee on the tax bill, which 
canvassed the situation with President 
Roosevelt before he left on his mid- 
southern trip Monday night. 

The Senate Finance Committee voted 
to report favorably a measure to take the 
profits out of war; calling for heavy in- 
come taxes, reaching as high as 80 per 
cent surtax on net incomes; a bill to 
extend additional benefits to women and 
children of veterans in the Florida relief 
camps who died during the hurricane of 
last December; the joint resolution to 
continue the Jones-Costigan bill regard- 
ing sugar, except for processing taxes 
which are assessed. 

Under the latter bill, the domestic 
allotment for beet and cane sugar grow- 
ers was set at not less than 30 per cent 
of an estimated domestic consumer re- 
quirement. 


THE SUDDEN death of Speaker Byrns 
made it necessary for the House to elect 
a new Speaker so that the legislative work 
could be legally completed. Only a 
speaker can sign bills, and consequently, 
within a few hours after Mr. Byrns’ 
death, William Bankhead, who has been 
majority leader since the 74th Congress 
convened, was elevated to the speaker- 
ship. 

This leaves a vacancy in the house 
floor leadership, and the probability is 
that this pivotal position, so important in 
handling administration bills, will remain 
open until the 75th Congress convenes 
next January. If the Democrats control 
that session, a little matter which the 
November elections will determine, Mr. 
3ankhead will remain as speaker and a 
new floor leader will have to be chosen. 
Outstanding among candidates is John J. 
O’Connor, of New York, present chair- 
man of the powerful Rules Committee. 
During this session Byrns, Bankhead 
and O’Connor constituted a triumvirate 
steering House legislative matters, some 
of them through pretty stormy sessions. 


« » 


SINCE last we met in this corner, the 
Supreme Court has invalidated the 
Guffey coal control act, which sought to 
set up a “litthe NRA” for the soft coal 
industry; the Municipal bankruptcy act, 
and the New York Minimum Wage Law. 
The first two decisions turned on the 
question of states’ rights, the court hold- 
ing that both violated that fundamental 
principle of American government. 
The New York Minimum Wage law 
decision, in some respects the most im- 
portant of the term, held that the law 
Was unconstitutional in that it deprived 
the employer of property without due 
process of law, and the employe of the 
right of free contract. It thus seemed to 
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say that neither the federal government 
nor the states can fix minimum wages by 
law, and that assumed constitutional 
vacuum is what led a group within the 
Republican party, among which is Mr. 
Hoover, to demand a platform plank 
calling for an amendment which will 
permit the states to fix minimum wages, 
regulate hours and labor standards. 


« » 


CHESTER C. DAVIS, now definitely 
“out” as administrator of the soil con- 
servation program, has been given the 
important position of representative of 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors. In this post, which is for 
a term of eight years, he will get $15,000 
a year, $5,000 more than he received as 
administrator of the AAA. 

Secretary Wallace, Mr. Davis and 
others in the department of agriculture 
insist that there was no break between 
the secretary and the administrator, de- 
clare emphatically that Mr. Davis’ only 
reason for retiring was his long-expressed 
desire to be relieved of the onerous labor 
involved in administering the new agri- 
cultural program. It is onerous labor, too, 
and Mr. Davis performed it well, albeit 
it nearly broke his health before he was 
sent to Europe to study agricultural con- 
ditions. New administrator H. R. Tolley 
will find plenty of headaches in the job. 


« » 


THAT TOUR of eleven European coun- 
tries convinced Mr. Davis that there is a 
poor foreign market for American farm 
surpluses. He discovered that all of the 
countries, fearing another war and trou- 





The Republican Convention gave a rousing re- 
ception to Ex-President Herbert Hoover when 
Permanent Chairman Snell introduced him for 
his address on Wednesday evening. The enthusi- 
asm was personal rather than litical, it 

appeared Int. News 


bled by adverse balances and bad budgets, 
have gone a long way along the road of 
agricultural self-sufficiency. 
Consequently, he is telling farmers that 
the administration’s program of restric- 
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tion must be continued till such time as 
European markets can be opened again. 


« » 


WASHINGTON, always interested in 
jobs and the distribution thereof, is mak- 
ing every eflort to dispose of certain pub- 
lic men. It is significant that there now 
is little talk of Senator Joe Robinson 
going on the Supreme Court. Instead, 
one hears that Senator Hiram Johnson, 
the California progressive and intimate 
of Mr. Roosevelt, is slated for a position 
on the bench. If he lands it, he will give 
the President one additional vote on the 
liberal side of the bench, but it may not 
be enough to turn the tide, for Justice 
Brandeis, a consistent New Dealer in most 
of his legal reasoning, is an old man and 
likely to retire before long. 


« » 


THE President's good friend from Mis- 
sissippi, Senator Pat Harrison, is engaged 
in a bitter fight for re-election, with his 
colleague, the realistic Bilbo, opposed to 
him, to say nothing of the remnants of 
Huey Long’s share-the-wealth organiza- 
tion. Washington gossip says Pat will 
be well taken care of if he is defeated. 
The President, it is reported, has booked 
him for budget director, a post left vacant 
since Mr. Douglas departed. 


« » 


GOSSIP persists that J. F. T. O’Connor, 
brought out of California to be Comp- 
troller of the Currency, will be appointed 
Postmaster-General when the estimable 
James Aloysius Farley retires to run the 
President’s campaign for re-election. Mr. 
O’Connor merely laughs when asked 
about it, but the report will not down. 


« » 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was given 


a severe political blow when his friend 
and New York hope, Governor Lehman, 
announced that he would not be a candi- 
date for re-election. The President feels 
this loss deeply, for there is no doubt 
that Governor Lehman would have added 
considerable weight to the Roosevelt side 
of the ticket next November. 

It is reported that Mr. Farley, when 
the time comes, will suggest that Mr. 
Lehman run for re-election with an ex- 
ceptionally strong candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the understanding be- 
ing that he can resign after he has been 
in office a month or so. 

Another interesting bit of gossip in 
this connection is that Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau will be 
asked to run in Governor Lehman’s 
stead. Such a move, it is felt, will mean 
that the Jewish vote of the state will stand 
by the President. 
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Farming and the Conventions 


UITE apart from the natural interest of most Americans 

in national politics, the party conventions being held 

this month at Cleveland and Philadelphia are particularly inter- 
esting to farming. 

The agricultural history of the last fifteen years, if you look 
at it candidly, is a history of the penetration of agriculture by 
politics. Or, to put it the other way, a history of the growing 
dependence of agriculture on the state. That is more bad than 
good. For farming is capa- 
ble of building and main- 


Two Systems 


between them, and can’t be. The property right is the third 
most valuable of human rights. 

If you don’t believe that, try taking the shoes off the feet of 
the next “human rights” hollerer you meet, and see what 
happens. 


Garden Note 


O THE constant reader who wants to know what comes 
up quickest in the vegetable garden, we would say it is the 
rake handle when you accidentally step on the business end. 


Discovery by Bill Green 


VERY once in a while we are surprised and exhilarated by 

a display of intelligence on the part of the leaders of the 
labor unions, notably Mr. Witttam Green. The latest in- 
stance appeared on the occasion of the ditching of the GuFFEY 
coal law by the Supreme Court—which, by the way, we pre- 
dicted with our usual accuracy some months ago. 

Mr. Green said that his labor leaders were working on an 
amendment to the Constitution to do the things the Court said 
cannot be done under our present law. But, he said, they found 
themselves stumped over the proper wording of such an 
amendment. They could not give Congress powers to fix 
wages and prices of commodities, without giving Congress 
power to un-fix wages downward, and to forbid such things as 
collective bargaining and strikes. 

In other words, Birt Green has discovered what better- 
informed people have known for several centuries—that cen- 
tralized power in an autocratic government works both ways, 
and is dangerous either 
way. 

The men who made the 





taining its own prosperity, 
without benefit of politics, 


Constitution knew that 





and that is the way any 
sound private business 
should operate. 

Be that as it may, politics 
is in agriculture, and there 
is no immediate prospect 
that it will soon be out. 
Hence the attitude of the 
great political parties and 
their farm programs be- 
come highly important to 
the farm. What will the 
Democrats do if they are re- 
turned to power in Novem- 
ber? If the Republicans 
capture the White House, 
or the House of Representa- 
tives, or both, what changes 
will they make, or try to 
make? 

Next month we will print 
the agricultural planks of 
the two platforms, and pos- 
sibly those of other parties, 
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very well, and saw to it that 
the central government was 
kept relatively powerless, 
and that such dangerous 
powers as price and wage- 
fixing, if any, were kept in 
the hands of states and 
small communities, or bet- 
ter forbidden entirely. The 
idea is recommended to 
others who still think the 
Constitution is a horse-and- 
buggy document. 


Those Dollars 


T SEEMS a good deal of 

a pity that the farm lead- 
ers who attended the Repub- 
lican convention thought it 
necessary to ask for a plank 
committing the party to the 
principle of the commodity 
dollar. We are not so much 








if any appear. Farmers 





surprised at Mr. Frep Sex- 
AUER, Who, if we may say 








should not, and do not, 
regulate their voting solely 
by what the _ politicians 
promise in their platforms, 
but we expect a comparison of farm planks to be interesting 
and perhaps illuminating. 


Take His Shoes 


AY WE say another word or two about “human rights” 

and “property rights”? Thank you. 
What are “human” rights? The first two are the rights to 
life and liberty, of course, but the very next human right is the 
right to acquire, hold and enjoy property. There is no conflict 


Two or three of them got off with nicks, but it looks like the aim 
of the big gun is getting better right along 


so without offense, is some- 
thing of a fanatic on the 
subject. But to have the 
Grange and Farm Bureau heads join in the project is unfor- 
tunate. 

The plain truth of the matter is that there is not the slightest 
chance that either party will have anything to do with any 
dollar which will be perpetually changing in gold value, how- 
ever stable in terms of wheat, lace collars and lead pencils. 

No party, whether Republican or Democratic, would declare 
for a monetary system which would produce the greatest gam- 
bling medium ever known—a speculation as to what the dollar 
will be worth in gold, next month or next Tuesday. 

















Chicago, June 9 


of May was marked by ex- 
a~saw_ yy “tremes of irregularity, ranging 
from ample in some districts to trifling 
over other adjacent areas. Fortunately, 
there were no very high temperatures 
anywhere, so that even in the districts 
where rain was seriously needed, real 
plant deterioration was only local. 

The first week in June brought relief 
to much of the dry area, particularly in 
the far southwest, and at this writing 
scattered rains over a considerable part 
of the northwest is checking the spring 
wheat damage which was becoming 
apparent. 

It is already evident that considerable 
damage to spring wheat occurred during 
the short period in May when the lack 
of rain came on top of temperatures con- 
siderably above normal. The full extent 
of the deterioration cannot be determined 
at this date, but in some sections, it was 
material. The crop in the Dakotas failed 
to stool properly so that at best the stand 
will be thin. 

The crop in the near northwest was 
seeded under unfavorable conditions, the 
season late, the seed bed poorly prepared, 


OY % RAINFALL during the month 
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1500 cRoP cor- 
respondents contribute the up-to-the- 
minute reports on which this sum- 
mary of crop conditions is based— 
Grain growers should follow carefully, 
as prices are based on volume and 
condition of the harvest—More rain 
in the southwest and northwest—-A 
bad drought developing in the south- 
east—Wheat, corn and oats prospects 


By B. W. SNow 


* 


and the seed used was shrunken and 
light in weight. Putting these conditions 
together with lack of subsoil moisture 
and lack of early rainfall to furnish sur- 
face moisture, make it certain that a yield 
per acre below average must be expected 
in the western half of the two Dakotas. 


Larger Acreage, Less Rust 


DVICES indicate a spring wheat 
acreage considerably larger than 
was harvested last year, but not so large 
as was originally intended. The total is 
reported at a little more than 22 million 
acres, the failure to carry out the original 
plans of seeding being due to lack of 
farm power, and inability to finance seed 
purchases due to delay in government 
aid. Asa result, the proportion of spring 
plowing and of crop stubbled in is larger 
than usual, a factor which further oper- 
ates toward low yields. 

Last year the principal cause of crop 
failure was development of a_ severe 
attack of black rust, but conditions this 
year do not indicate a repetition of this 
experience. A late crop, a rank and sappy 
plant growth, and abnormal combination 
of heat and moisture are the three factors 
that lead to black rust outbreak. This 
year, luckily, this three-way combination 
is not present. 


Winter Wheat Better 


S A result of the May rainfall, par- 
ticularly that part of it in the west- 
ern plains area, there was an increase in 
the prospective yield of winter wheat. 
The rain was too late to do much good 
to the crop in the extreme western area, 
and the prospects in the panhandles of 
Texas and Oklahoma as well as over 
large areas in western Kansas, are not 
very good. 

On the other hand, central Kansas 
and all of Nebraska except the extreme 
western counties are approaching harvest 
with a larger promise than seemed 
possible a month earlier. 
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East of the Mississippi River, rainfall 
was light over the greater part of the 
wheat area, but as temperatures remained 
moderate crop condition held up well. 
On the whole, if the usual June moisture 
is received to insure good filling, the 
winter wheat crop will approach the 500 
million bushel mark. 


Corn Condition Satisfactory 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in corn 

acreage is in evidence. Planting 
was under unusually favorable condi- 
tions, and it might almost be said that 
it was begun and finished within the 
space of a single week. This insures a 
uniformity of growth that brings the 
crop to maturity at the same time all 
over the field. 

While there is some irregularity in 
stand due to the inferior seed corn used, 
the failure to germinate was far less 
pronounced than was expected. Neces- 
sarily there is a considerable amount of 
replanting to be done, but the condition 
of the seed bed and general dropping of 
an extra kernel per hill largely offset the 
inferior seed quality. 

There is the usual complaint of damage 
from wire and cut worms, but nothing 
out of the ordinary. At the date of writ- 
ing, there is increasing complaint of 
growth being checked by dry conditions 
of surface soil, especially in Indiana, 
Illinois and southern Missouri. 


More Oats in the South 


HE acreage of oats is reported at 

39,314,000 acres, a little less than was 
harvested last year. The general condi- 
tion of the crop is good as a whole, but 
in scattered localities where surface mois- 
ture was insufficient, the crop is reported 
as heading too short. 

As a result of the policies of the AAA 
during the past three years, there has 
been a sharp increase in the oats acreage 
in the southern or cotton states. This 
increase shows again this year, but as the 
prospect in the southern states is relatively 
poor, the competition with the real oats 
territory is not marked. 

Occasional fears of chinch bug damage 
are heard in Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Missouri, but apparently this does not 
amount to much as yet. 

Weather reports to date show shortage 
in rainfall in the eastern and southeastern 
states, with conditions approaching the 
drought stage. Early in the season, 
there was ample rain in this section of the 
country, but for some seven weeks it 
has been very dry from New Jersey 
through Virginia to the eastern Gulf 
states, with the rainfall for May at many 
points the smallest on record. 

Some points in Virginia received for 
the month only 14 percent of normal 
rainfall, with the situation becoming very 
serious. This southeastern drought has 
materially reduced early cotton prospect, 
and will have its effect on tobacco and 
many truck crops. 
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SOUP PETERKIN 


or the Mystery of the Washington Stew 


THINK I've solved the mystery of the Washington Stew. 

If I’m wrong, please tip me off soon; for election is coming. 
I find the solution in an ancient document which I and 
my venerable contemporaries used to read with glee half a 
century ago. It tells of the misadventures of the Peterkin 
Family, who were always getting into trouble, and then try- 
ing to get out of it by strangely ingenious methods which 
never worked. 

One fine morning Ma Peterkin filled her soup kettle up 
with warm water and ham bones, then went to town to do 
some shopping. A few minutes later Pa Peterkin entered the 
kitchen, sniffed at the kettle, grunted: “Huh! No onions!”— 
and then added three, well chopped. Later came Sue Peterkin, 
who also sniffed; but she added red pepper, her favorite spice. 
Ed Peterkin arrived im time and contributed a turnip; Jessie 
came and chipped in some left-over veal from the ice box; 
Willie, aged ten, crumbled up some old biscuits and tossed 
them in. ... 

Noon. Pa tasted the stuff and wailed: “It’s mucilage!” 

“It needs more salt,” said Ma, and added some. 

“Garlic will make it dandy,” declared Eddie, and stirred 
the same in well. 

After each Peterkin had contributed a Sure Cure, the result 
was neither soup nor stew, neither food nor poison. They were 
about to add bicarbonate of soda and peeled lemon, when 
their neighbor, the Lady from Philadelphia, came in. She 
advised them to throw it away and begin all over. 


> > > 


I NOMINATE the Lady from Philadelphia for President. 
I want her to go to Washington and throw out the Wash- 
ington Stew. I want her to start all over again. 

A well-managed government strangely resembles a well- 
managed kitchen. In a true democracy the people decide on 
a few simple rules, and then select leaders to run the govern- 
ment that way. Programs come from the people. It is only 
in a despotism that programs come from managers. If all 
Americans feverishly yearn to wear a nose ring, and feel that 
nose rings are a public utility, then I favor a presidential plat- 
form which, in ringing sentences, comes out for the govern- 
ment manufacture and free distribution of nose rings (for man 
and beast). 

If, in the face of this overwhelming demand, the new Ad- 
ministration goes into a huddle and decides that, after all, 
nose rings are a little vulgar and get in the way of one’s soup; 
if it then spends the millions appropriated for nose rings on 
red paint for finger nails, and passes a law requiring all voters 
to apply said paint to said finger nails, on penalty of losing 
relief funds, then I see red—and the red doesn’t come from 
the finger nails nor from Moscow. 

The 1932 platform of the Democratic Party was mighty 
good. I favored at least nine out of every ten points in it. 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


(Read it again, if you’ve forgotten it.) Everybody who voted 
for Roosevelt must have wanted most of the promises in that 
platform fulfilled. Why haven’t they been? Why have mil- 
lions been cheated ? 

The mystery of the Washington Stew is found in Soup 
Peterkin. First of all, “too many cooks spoil the broth.” Then 
too, when a lot of amateurs take turns at fixing up the broth, 
according to no plan whatever, the results are frightful. 

There are several honest and able citizens in Washington. 
Some of them have some excellent ideas. But for every one 
such man in a high place, there are three or four half-com- 
petents, each with some half-baked notions. Then too, there 
are a few colossal idiots, and one or two slick crooks who ought 
to be in jail. 

I cannot follow the critics who place all the blame for the 
Washington Stew upon some single radical or eccentric idea— 
or its champion. I cannot shiver at the Red Menace or at the 
Tugwell Menace. I cannot persuade myself that America is 
doomed because of TVA or CCC or AAA or any other single 
ingredient of the stew. Bad as the taste of some of these things 
is, it is merely a dash of extra garlic in a Soup Peterkin. 


* -s ad 


The one all-inclusive trouble with the Washington Stew is 
that it was not made according to any recipe ordered by the 
diners, but was a mess thrown together by too many cooks 
and assorted bunglers who never made a stew in their lives. 

I have lately been studying the remarks of critics of all 
shades of opinion, and I am convulsed (now with mirth and 
then with rage) over the reactionaries who rage at Roosevelt 
because he is a Red, over the Reds who froth at him because 
he is a reactionary, over the liberals who denounce him‘as a 
secret Fascist, over the Fascists who sneer at him because he 
is a liberal, over the internationalists who clamor for his blood 
because he is a narrow nationalist, over the nationalists who 
denounce him as a sly internationalist, and so on. 

This means only one thing. The President cannot be all of 
these. No cook himself, he has merely permitted everybody 
to lift the lid of the people’s kettle and toss in whatever pleased 
the experimenter’s whim. Now he has a Soup Peterkin on his 
hands, and perhaps he will jump into it himself by way of 
adding a final flavor to the pot. 

No, the Washington Stew is not Democratic. Nor Com- 
munist. Nor Socialist. Nor Nudist. Nor Mohammedan. Nor 
American. It is not even the kind of stuff we farmers pour 
into the trough for our hogs. If we fed it to them, we would 
all be plowing under a lot more hogs, without benefit of AAA. 

Better any recipe honestly followed than this brainless broth. 
The Lady from Philadelphia is right. We’d do best to toss the 
stuff out, and start all over again. 
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YOU GET A BIG MARGIN OF 


YING » SAFETY 


IN THIS WORLD’S FIRST-CHOICE ECONOMY TIRE 

































you BET it’s safe to be thrifty 
—when the handsome big 
Goodyear Pathfinder, made by the 
world’s largest tire manufacturer, 
costs no more than maverick tires 
of unknown make and reputation. 





It’s safe to be thrifty — because 
Pathfinder gives you all the time- 
proved safety and mileage fea- 
tures that lead more people to buy 
Goodyear Tires than any other 
kind. It’s the world’s first-choice 
economy tire, bought by more 
millions every year! 


Extra features prove extra value 


THE GOODYEAR MARGIN OF SAFETY... 
with sure-gripping, road-holding, 
center-traction tread that stops 
your car quickest—affords greater 


“pull” off the road. 


EXTRA-THICK TREAD... wide, flat, tough 
—containing extra rubber that in- 
sures many thousand extra miles. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION... because of 
patented SUPERTWIST cord in 
every ply, more resilient, more en- 
during than any other cord. 


MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
PRISMED SIDEWALLS ... supply more 
grip in ruts and mud—more “hold” 
on Curves. 


Every inch a Goodyear 


Get new Pathfinders now for a 
safe summer—the Goodyear name 
and houseflag on its sturdy side- 
wall guarantee it to be the big- 
gest value obtainable 

at economy prices $5-50 
starting as low as 
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“FARMING THE 














IT GIVES YOU FREE 













=» cq) MORE OF EVERYTHING 48 STATES WITH 
A GOODYEAR”’ 

“N . NEW GOODYEAR ALL- New 1936 edition. Con- 

TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE ea 






Belts, Hose on the farm. 

Ask dealer for your copy, 

or write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio. 








50% more traction in all directions 
—100% more shoulder tread — 48% 
more rubber that means longer wear 
—30% more drawbar pull, proved in 
farm tests—the finest farm tire built! 
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ARE YOU making the most 
of the worldwide swing to 


DIESEL 


Production Gains 
1000% in Three Years 


It is predicted that 1936 sales will 
be double those of 1935. The swing 
to Diesel is definitely opening profit- 
able opportunities to Diesel men for 
manufacturing, operating, sales and 
service positions. 

Hemphill graduate, John H. Nich- 

olson writes, “Soon after the com- 
pletion of my Hemphill Course, |! 
applied for a job as assistant engineer 
of a large Diesel yacht. | was chosen 
for the place because of my Hemphill 
Training. After three months, | was 
advanced to Chief Engineer.” 
Many other Hemphill graduates are 
enjoying the same advances. The men 
shown above, and the plants or boats 
illustrated on which these Hemphill 
graduates hold responsible positions 
are evidence that 


HEMPHILL 
TRAINING 
PAYS 


Send coupon today for free copy of 
“Diesel News” that will open your 
eyes to the opportunities in this field. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


America’s Original Exclusive Diesel Train- 
ing Institution, located only at the ad- 
dresses shown below. 
NEW YORK, 31-19 Queens Bivd., L.!. City 
DETROIT, 2347 West Lafayette Bivd. 
CHICACO, 2010 Larrabee Street 
MEMPHIS, 447 Monroe Avenue 
LOS ANCELES, 2016 San Fernando Road 
SEATTLE, 504 Westlake Avenue North 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1366 Granville Street 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 

(use nearest address) 
| am interested in capitalizing on the swing 
to Diesel. Please send me free ‘Diese! 
ae" and Proof that Hemphill Training 
ays. 





Street 





City 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


AR MR. EDITOR: 


D' 


The event that we have been look- 
ing forward to took place three days ago, 
and I am happy to tell you that there is an- 


| other son added to the Webb family. 


That makes twelve persons at Elmwood 
Farm, instead of the eleven I mentioned in 


my le month. 

I suppose you are right about the new 
readers of your magazine who do not know 
ibout the Webbs, so I will explain that we 
now have Mary, nine years old, Timothy, 
Junior, six and a half, and this new baby. 
He and his mother are doing well, and I 
spend as much time as I can spare at the 
hospital. Mr. Priestman wanted Gladys to 
go there, so she did, and I admit I feel a 
little safer with her there, rather than at 
home, with the doctor three miles away. 

We went to see the talkie, “The Country 
Doctor,” several weeks ago, and thought it 
very interesting as well as amusing. But the 


way the quintuplets in the film were brought 
and the risks they ran, gave 
idea home 


into the world, 
me a kind of different 
f es, so I was very well satisfied to have 
Gladys taken into town. 
baby will be called Richard, after his 
Priestman grandfather, so now we will have 
“Junior,” and ‘Mary Jane.” 

had very little rain for the last 
six weeks, and the fields are pretty dry. 
There is lots of water underground, how- 


about 


Sd 





Idea for Mr. Farley 


news from Washington, Puerto Rico 
gives me an idea: why don’t the 
drop John Garner and get a Vice- 
re in sympathy with the Adminis- 


Say, the 
and so on 
Democrats 
President m«¢ 


tration? 

I nominate as running-mate for Mr. Roose- 
velt that great statesman and true New Deal 
Liberal, the Honorable Marion A. Zioncheck 


of Washington. 


Davenport, lowa Grass-Roots 


Politics and Farm Prices 


I subscribed for the Farm Journat for farm 


informati and not for a political pamphlet. 
Stick to one or the other. Are you subsidized? 
Republicans gave us 25-cent wheat, 10-cent 
corn and 2-cent hogs. What are you trying to 


do to us? 

Kansas City, Mo. Samuel Smith 
Through no fault of ours, politics got into 

farming, and while it’s there we can’t ignore 


it. We are against 25-cent wheat and the 
rest, as older subscribers than Mr. Smith 
well know. 


What Russia Wants 


The world has less to fear from Soviet Russia 


today than from at least three other European 
and Asiatic nations. Russia and the U. S. A. 
should have a pact for mutual defense. Both 


have essentially the same aims, the welfare of 
their people, and have no desire to dominate 
and destroy other nationalities. 


B. W. Middlebrooks 


Barnesville, Ga. 


ever, from the rains, snow, sleet and ice of 
last winter. The Elmwood springs are still 
gushing water, and all the streams are run- 
ning full. 

So far it has not been dry enough to do 
damage, but crops are a little slow growing. 
Small grains look good. Corn is backward. 
Fruit blossoms came through all right, 
although we had several cold snaps right up 
to the end of May. 

Thanks for sending the letter from Mr. 
Twitchell, the potato-grower in the unpro- 
nounceable place in Alaska. It is interesting 
to know that they have no bugs there, and 
that their chief trouble is with frost. 

As for Mr. Twitchell’s statement that he 
is getting ten cents a pound for the last of 
his 1935 crop, all I can say is that for 
that money I would sit up with the spuds 
on frosty nights and put hot-water bottles 
around each hill. I will bet the potato men 
in Idaho, Michigan, Aroostook County and 
everywhere else would do the same. 

Of course I can’t give any advice about 
his buying a tractor, not knowing the kind 
of country and other conditions. I do know 
we could hardly get along without one at 
Elmwood. I know it costs me more than 
horse-power, but where a lot of work has to 
be done in limited time, mechanical power 
that does not get tired is really necessary. 

Thanking you in advance, Mr. Editor, 


for your congratulations on young Mr. 
Richard Priestman Webb, I remain 
T. Webb 


~~ 


Alas, the Potato Act 


The farm income this year will be the biggest 
in several years; maybe I am one of the ignorant 
masses, but I cannot decide whether the credit 
ought to go to the Supreme Court or to Roose- 
velt. I think the former. Too bad for the 
Administration the Potato Act was killed. Last 
year there were lots of potatoes around here 
you could not give away. This year you can get 
a dollar a bushel for stuff half as good, while 
good potatoes bring ten times the price they 
did a year ago. Wouldn't it be great campaign 
thunder if the potato law were in force? Aw, 
shucks. Wotta world! 


Barton, N. Y. B. Wildered 


**No Man’s Land”’ 


It seems to me that every time our great 
and good President opens his mouth in talking 
to the newspaper boys, he puts his foot in it. 

The last time was when the Supreme Court 
decided that New York State could not establish 
minimum wages for women, because that would 
take away a human right, the right of free con- 
tract. Mr. Roosevelt thereupon said, as I under- 
stand, that the Court had set up a “No Man’s 
Land,” where neither Congress nor the States 
had any power to legislate. 

It appears to me that that is exactly what the 
Court did, but Mr. Roosevelt apparently has 
never heard of the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, the so-called Bill of Rights. That 
is the “No Man’s Land” he is talking about— 
the human rights that neither Congress nor the 
States can take away. 

The President made the same kind of a break 
in talking about the NRA decision, when he said 
that this was the only government in the world 
that could not do as it liked. That is why this 
is a free country. 


Chevy Chase, Md. Oliver G. Henderson 





POTATOES 


READER of Farm _ Journal asks 

whether high yields are essential if a 
man expects to keep on growing potatoes. 
He thinks high yields mean overproduction 
and low prices. 

Yes, large yields per acre are essential for 
the individual grower. High yields mean 
efficiency; they enable the grower to reduce 
his acreage and get just as big a crop as 
before by using certain approved practices. 

Better practices help the grower to keep 
his production costs down, and if he doesn’t 


keep them down he has little chance to 
compete in growing potatoes. 

In most states potato growers have become 
much more efficient in recent years. In New 
Jersey, for example, the yield during the 
years 1900 to 1909, was 98.9 bushels per acre; 
for the period 1925 to 1934, it was 160.4 


bushels per acre. At that rate, it won’t be 
years till the yield per acre is 


very man 


1] 
doub ed. 


Control of Pests 
P ROTECTING the crop against insects 
and diseases is one method by which 
increased yields and lower production costs 
can be had. The toll from aphids, leaf 
hoppers, flea beetles, Colorado potato beetles, 


il 
} 


as well as early and late blight, is very heavy 
each year. These pests may be satisfactorily 
controlled by thorough spraying with the 


right materials. 

Where aphids are present it is necessary 
to use nicotine sulfate or some satisfactory 
substitute. The Colorado beetle is easily con- 
trolled by using either arsenate of lead or 
calcium arsenate at the rate of four to six 


pounds in 100 gallons of either water or of 
Bordeaux mixture. The leaf hopper, as well 
as early and late blight, is controlled by 
spraying at proper intervals with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Some growers have asked if a high grade 
hydrated lime can be used in making Bor- 
deaux mixture. Tests show that this pro- 
cedure is entirely satisfactory. This type of 
Bordeaux is just as effective as that made 


from stone lime. In New Jersey a 5-5-50 
Bordeaux is used and hydrated lime em- 
ployed by all potato growers in its prepara- 
uuon. 


Keep the Sprayer Going 


OW much sprayer pressure? In gen- 
eral, a pressure of 250 to 300 pounds 


I 
should be satisfactory. High pressure, how- 
ever, with improper adjustment of the 
nozzles is not likely to give results. When 
the plants are fully grown the use of four 


nozzles to the row appears to be desirable. 
It is important that the nozzles be so ad- 
justed that the plants are well covered. If 
this is done good results will follow. 

In the earlier years of potato spraying it 
was recommended that applications should 
be made at intervals of ten to 14 days. Now, 
in many sections, the growers who obtain 


argest yield returns spray every seven to ten 


days. 

There is no longer any question concern- 
ing the value of spraying potatoes with Bor- 
deaux mixture in many of the important 
potato growing areas. Protect the vines 
from insects and diseases and the increased 
yields which follow will be expressed in a 
lower cost pel bushel. 








By W. H. Martin | 
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bul Weel tort the real 


UST as the man who “knows his eggs” does not 
judge by looks alone, so should you buy your battery 
on the basis of WHAT’S INSIDE. 





Willards 


COST LESS 
TO OWN 


because 


They Last Longer 
—Crank Faster— 
Don’t Let You Down 














Many a battery /Jooks “just as 
good” as a Willard, but Willards 
last longer, crank faster, don’t 
let you down. Yet they COST 
LESS TO OWN. 


You'll find the price of a Willard 
about half what you expect. Let 
your Willard Dealershow you how 
little it costs for a genuine Willard 
in your car, truck or tractor. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
Cleveland + Los Angeles + Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 














WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
InOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect — Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 


650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to ie poultry. 
Helptul, Practical, 

WORM Instructive. 
BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 


WRITE TO DESK N-1-G 
Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








troductory 
in PRICE 


rite now for Special Intro- 

ductory Price pace we mele Offer 

saving you $20, made to quickly {ntro- 
duce the NEW STAINLESS STEEL 
MELOITE. niey a 30 Days’ Free 
Trial ion n farm to prove it 
gets MORE CREAM! iedecea terms 
now only $5.00 down after 30 days’ 


free trial! Hurry! Write! 
NEW STAINLESS MME OTTE 
STEEL 

Yes—Stainless Steel { 
touching mllk—rust-proof—non=, 
corrosive—easy to w: Send 
for Free Catalog tolling about 
the new Stainless Steel 

with its many wonderful NEW 
troductory Pric fee 5 onal In- 

r 

Offer. Don’t be too fateh as 



























a 
THERE IS A DIFFERENCE! 


For long, trouble-free motor performance in- 
sist on a famous Briggs & Stratton 4-Cycle 
Motor when you buy Gasoline Power 
Equipment. There’s a difference! 












PORTABL 


PAGE witkes 


They cost so little, compared with pipe line 
machines, that hand milking doesn't pay. Spe- 
cial low-cost model for small herds (8 to 15 
cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- 
tric, or gasoline motor. Dairymen agents 
(users only) wanted for county territories: lib- 
eral discount. Act now before prices advance. 


PIONEER MFG, CO., Derr. MM-76 WEST ALLIS, Wis, 





When answering advertisements say, 
“ saw it in Farm Journal” 
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NE OF the largest shipments of live- 
neck ade from Wyoming the past 
season consisted of 10,000 lambs and 4,000 
old ewes in one train of 51 cars. 

Southwe livestock sales pavilions are 
getting 20 | cent more money for the 
small cat producer. The pavilions attract 
market cen buyers, small producers get 
udvantage of competitive bidding, get a new 
understanding of the market, learn what 
to produce and do not fall prey to low prices 
offered by ling buyers. One small com- 
nunity in two years puts its net gain at 


$60.000. 

Here’s optim The third annual North- 
west combination purebred beef cattle sale, 
this spring, was the greatest 


ism: 


held at Spokane 
Northwest ever has had. A 
buve mostly for cash, 207 
average of $118.78. Average 
was $124.70. Top bull, $375, 
$135, a Shorthorn. 


the good crowd 


of eager rs took, 
animals at an 
for 17 


was a Hereford; top cow, 


1 1] 
0 bulls 


Better Horses 


HAT big bay government remount stal- 
lion, My Own, has _ moved from 
Salt Lake City to Elko, Nevada, where he 
will be used to sire government colts. When 
four years old My Own won the Saratoga 


handicap. 


Perche 
pion at last 


property of =e 


stallion Damascus, grand cham- 
is now the 


Kan- 


ron 
ar’s International, 
Robinson, Towanda, 


sas. This winner of nine trand cham- 
pionships (no other Percheron ever won 
nine in on r) is to head the new Robin- 
yn herd 
Delaware, three-county state, is richer in 
good horse-Hlesh due to purchase by William 
Pont, Jr., Wilmington, of the Percheron 
stallion Oak Forest Adam and Percheron 
mare Helen. These animals are sire and 
dam of the colt Adam’s Model which won 


first in the vearling class at the 1935 Inter- 


national in Chicago 


Can You Beat It? 


| ge Hl 
barn at 


anim 


LQUIST drove up to the sales 
Nebraska, the back 
above the top of his 
Dock hands ordered him 


Holdrege, 
or an towcring 
triple-box trailer. 


to pull up to the cattle unloading chute. 
Then they discovered that the animal wasn’t 
a cow, but the largest porker ever seen in 


that locality. He was a Chester White stag, 


ighed 930 pounds and netted Hulquist 
$68.80. 

Six tons of pork in seven months from 
seven litters is the accomplishment of Henry 
Wenndt, Clinton county, Iowa. He sold 
them all for over $1,200. 


A Delaware milk goat owned by James 
Abutock of Sand Hill, birth to quad- 
ruplet kids. First ume in Delaware, say milk 
goat Know-It-Alls. 

Every year for 47 years, Carl 
cattle feeder of Fremont county, Iowa, has 
gone to the Union Stock Yards at Omaha, 
Nebrz _— and purchased his feeders from 
me trader. Mr. Lundeen is in his 86th 
‘still has active charge of his feeding 
has lived on the same farm for 


gave 


Lundeen, 


the Si 
year, 
operauions, 
DU years. 
A Holstein cow 
Hampton, Minnesota, 


owned by P. S. Buston, 


gave birth to ‘two 


calves three weeks apart. Following the 
birth of the first calf she gave 50 pounds of 
nilk daily. Both calves are strong and 


normal. 











ABSORBINE WILL 
RELIEVE THAT SPRAIN! 





Horses like Absorbine—they know how 
fast it relieves inflamed tendons, swol- 
len knees, ankles and bruised muscles 
and strains—takes away the pain—lets 
them work during treatment. Won’t 
blister or remove hair. Economical be- 
cause a little goes so far. $2.50 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
ACTOR 
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cultivates, mows lawns, cuts w 
inery. 2to5H.P . riding or walking ty 
bed enge for or Fae CATALOG. Low 
10 Day Trial Pian. 
Suaw mre. co. (Write nearest be ye 
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this All-Wool SUIT 
If we send it Marat of cost? (iG 
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perience no vt ‘necessary. No canvassing. either— 
‘ fow Iriende during your apart bh si 
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Seerve spare tim o BIG MON ev. Paco mtn sent 
FREE. Write FAIRBANKS TAILORING CO. 2350 
Wabansia, Chicago, IMinois. 









{ New style Watch or Alarm 
Clock given for selling 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box |03 Woo0sBoR0, MARYLAND, 























Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- 
n, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

NewYork. Maryland, New England 
and Pacific Coast. 


GARM JOURNAL now has several per- 
| 
| 








manent, well-paying all-the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 
states named above. The work is easy and 
most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have | 
to do is to travel the country districts taking 
orders for the lowest priced, easiest selling anc 
most necessary farm proposition in the world. 
Previous selling experience desirable, but not 
required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home and who will work six days 
a week. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- } 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good, 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 














Sales Department 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















EWIS MOOD is dead. It was he who in 
4 1925 entertained prominent horticul- 


turists from all over the country at his farm 


near Monroeville, N. J. There they saw a 
Delicious apple tree, one branch of which 
bore richly colored fruits. From that branch 
have come all the Starking apples now 
planted. 

Cellophane asks for a place in horticulture, 
and it looks like the request would be 


granted. L. A. (¢ 


ment Station, has been using cellophane 
bags on sweet corn ears to keep worms away. 
Even though he couldn’t put the bags on 


} 


pollination of the silks, the bagged 
1 only 15 per cent unfit for sale 
40 per cent for ears not bagged. 


until after 
ears show 


as against 


Tomatoes and Chard 


‘Ts STAKE or not to stake 
that’s the question. J. R. 
den specialist at New Hampshire 
tural College answers it thus: 
‘There is no doubt about it that a much 
prettier tomato can be grown on stakes, and 
by doubling the number of plants to the 
early fruit is produced by staking 


tomatoes— 


Agricul- 


more 


acre 

than by the old method of culture. Staking 
has certain other advantages. Staked toma- 
toes are much easier to dust or spray and 


thus protect from nailhead disease and other 
forms of blight.” 

New strains of Swiss chard, such as Ford- 
hook and the broad-stemmed dark-leafed 
varieties, are finer in size and general char- 
acteristics than the old strains of Lucullus, | 


thinks A. G. B. Bouquet, Oregon State Col- 


-arruth, New York Expert- | 


Hepler, gar- | 


lege. 

The improvement of this vegetable is | 
shown in the larger, broader and whiter leaf 
stalks and the large dark leaves which are | 
particularly biinened and attractive. This 


vegetable is very useful in the home garden 
since it does not run to seed in hot weather 


as do some other types of greens. 


New Fruits 


PLUM named Ember and an apple 


named Beacon are being talked about 

as new varieties in the northern Mississippi 

valley. They really aren’t new, for they 

have been under test for over 20 years at the 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. 

Decision to introduce these fruits was 


ly on the judgment of folks at 
but on the combined 


based not on 
the fruit bi ling farm, 
opinions of iny growers who have tried 
the fruits or seen them growing. 

Seedless grapes for the East are not so far 
away. A breeding project at the Geneva 

ition (N. Y.) has produced 83 seedlings 

hich bear seedless fruit. 

\ hot water bath, thermostatically 
trolled, is the new treatment developed for 


con- 


strawberry plants afflicted with the straw- 
berry mite whose damage to young buds is 
threatening California’s strawberry industry. 


‘his new treatment was discovered by Dr. 


Leslie M. Smith, who found that the young 
strawberry pl ints will stand just two degrees 
more heat in the mites. 


citrus experiment station an- 
vita orange, a new variety with- 

feature not only improves 
the appearance, but also materially lessens 
the possibility of fungous disease. Other new 
Kara, Kinnow and Wilking, 
juice of which is considerably sweeter than 
nmon varieties. 


California 
nounces Tre 
l. This 


Out navel 


oranges are 


the more col 
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Only Goodrich Silvertowns Give You 
Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 


Wife: “You're such a careful driver, John, 
I can’t understand how it happened.” 


Husband: “Well it did... and it’s all my 
fault for gambling on unsafe tires.” 

* * * 
Are your tires safe? Are you sure that they 
are giving you and your family the kind of 
protection you need against blow-outs? 
With today’s high speeds, it’s more im- 
portant than ever to THINK TWICE about 
the tires you put on your car. Because at 
speeds of 40—50—60 miles an hour, ter- 
rific heat is generated inside the tire and 
this internal heat is the great, unseen cause 
of these high-speed blow-outs. 


How To Play Safe 


Don't wait until after you have a blow-out 
to switch to Goodrich Safety Silvertowns. 
Put Silvertowns on your car now. Then 
you'll have the on/y tire in the world that’s 





Goodrich “Farm Specials” 
Save Money and Trouble! 


Goodrich Silvertowns for Trucks and 
Buses slash your hauling costs because 
they are ‘‘Triple-Protected” against 
sidewall breaks. 

Farm Service Silvertowns 
cut plowing time—save on fuel bills — 
haul loads on highways. They give real 
comfort, efficiency and economy in 
tractor service. 

Super-Traction Silvertowns for Pas- 
senger Cars and Trucks. This special tire 
with “caterpillar action’’»tread will get 
you through mud and “tough going.” 


Goodrich 








built with the amazing Life-Saver Golden 
Ply—a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to re- 
sist internal heat. Thus, the Golden Ply 
keeps rubber and fabric from separating. 
It keeps blisters from forming; and when 
you prevent the blister, you prevent the 
high-speed blow-out. 

Furthermore, Silvertowns will give you 
months of extra mileage. And when Silver- 
towns cost not a penny more than other 
standard tires, why not have this safer, 


. a : 5 
tougher, longer-lasting tire now? oe 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 

BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 
































A million more 

motorists pledged 

" to safe driving isthe 
Goodrich goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 
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The NEWER 
TALKIES 


By Cuartes F. STEVENS 


Extra Fancy No. 1 
Show Boat 


You may watch years of 
movie-making, perhaps, 
and never see a better musical picture 
than this beautiful and almost flawless 
production. Not enough space to say all 
the fine things it deserves. The never-too- 
old music of the stage version is here, 
plus some grand new songs. Paul Robe- 
son sings “Ole Man River” and Helen 
Morgan her “Bill” and “Can’t Help 
Lovin’ Dat Man.” Add a well-directed 
and smooth story, action, humor, ro- 
mance, and it’s simply magnificent. 


Hollywood must be 
forgiven many sins 
when it is able to do now and then a 
fine, adult picture like this. This story 
of the colored man’s Bible is moving, 
reverent and often so humanly amusing 
that it will not soon be forgotten. The 
argument of the colored Noah with “de 
Lawd” over whether he could take an 
extra keg of whisky aboard because he 
was transporting so many snakes is un- 
forgettable. Highly recommended. 


Green Pastures 


An excellent job 
of squeezing this 
ponderous and glorious tale into a single 
film. About two-thirds of Hervey Allen’s 
long novel is retained, with all its ro- 
mance, excitement and deep interest. 


Fredric March, Olivia de 


Anthony Adverse 


Havilland, 


1936 
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Grace Moore sings gloriously as always in “The King Steps Out.” 





Rambling up and down the Pacific Coast, 
Film-Fan (not Flim-Flam) STEVENS does 
some rapid-fire grading of some early- 
summer pictures 


No. 2 Standard 


The Moon’s What high-class writing 
Our Home and acting can do witha 


simple little boy-meets- 
girl theme. A man and a woman, never 
having seen each other, hate mutually by 
reputation, and are thrown by circum- 
stances into marriage. Sprightly dialog 
and clever story ideas turn out a picture 
I liked a lot. Margaret Sullavan, Henry 
Fonda, Charles Butterworth do the acting 
and do it well. 


All over the coun- 
try, heroic young 
men climb into new planes and do their 
darndest to rip them to pieces by rough 
treatment in mid-air. They are called 


Devil’s Squadron 


Below, Jean 


Arthur and William Powell in their absolutely bang-up film “‘The Ex-Mrs. Bradford” 


Edmund Gwenn, Claude Rains, head a 
first-rate cast. Don’t miss this. 


William Powell, Jean 
Arthur and a grand 
cast recapture the rol- 
licking humor and fun of that swell 
comedy and murder picture, “The Thin 
Man.” Again Powell has to solve mys- 
teries while a distracting and amusing 
wife complicates matters. Jean Arthur is 
right up to the Myrna Loy standard. Not 
deep but grand entertainment. 


The Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford 


A good picture for those 
who, like me, are pretty 
sick of any admiration of 
gangsters. Edward G. Robinson, peerless 
“tough guy,” turns up as an under-cover 
man. Humphrey Bogart and Barton 
McLane do well, too. 


Bullets or 
Ballots 


test pilots and they don’t live long— 
more’s the pity. This picture is their 
story. Whether such recklessness is neces- 
sary or not, it’s an exciting film, with 
great air pictures, and well acted by 
Richard Dix and Karen Morley. Those 
with weak hearts stay away. 


Nobody's Fool Edward Everett Hor- 
ton in his standard 
comedy style, which most of us like. Here 
Horton is at his Hortonish, a small-town 
booster who goes to New York and sells 
real estate and good deeds to unwilling 
gangsters. Funny, and no gag is over- 
looked. Satisfactory. 
San Francisco Writing this review in 
San Francisco on my 
way back to Hollywood, maybe I am prej- 
udiced. But the (Continued on page 43) 
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‘By Roy HEtms 
(also Mexico and Canada), visiting seven of the na- 
were not traveling, at a cost of less than one cent per mile per 
to be .84 cents per mile, for each of the five people in the party. 
where we stopped; months could be well spent in the national 
time to enjoy these further. In short, this is an account of a 
miles each day. The longest hop we made was 545 miles from 


THERE were five of us. We left Virginia and went 
tional parks in the United States and three in Canada. 
person for traveling expenses, food and lodging combined. For 
There are many reasons why more money should be spent on 
parks; and sports of various kinds beckoned at all places. But 
low-cost trip. 
St. George, Utah, to San Diego, California. We made this trip 


A to Lou Lost hin 

to the West Coast, going through parts of 21 states 
This trip covered 9,878 miles in 32 days, two of which we 
those who are mathematically inclined, it actually worked out 
a trip like this. Several days could be well spent at each place 
some folks may have neither the money, the inclination nor the 
We were actually traveling for 30 days at a rate of 329.26 
one night because we thought it too hot to travel during the 





day. This one night trip was the only night traveling we did. 
The longest day trip we made was 459 miles and the shortest 
85 miles. 

This is seeing things on the run. But if one is a good ob- 
server he does not need a long time to see things. If he is a 
slow observer he will never get through anyway, so it does not 
matter, 

Each member of our party spent less than $100. The exact 
expenses for one member of the party are as follows: $46.69 for 
operating expenses of automobile, $16 for food, $20.16 for lodg- 
ing, $2 for souvenirs and post cards, $5.15 for parks and fairs. - 
Total, $90. 

While this one member spent only $90, some spent more, but 
no member of the party spent more (Continued « on page 40) 
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Dext pay more than necessary for the clothes a 
your family needs. Let the Chicago Mail Order ‘ 


i 


Company help you and ae family to dress better for 3 


much less money ... as it helps millions of other farm : 


families. Send today for our FREE, Miracle Sale. 
Book and see with your own eyes how we have cut and i 
slashed rices on new, ia Bi merchandise! Get the ft 
sale boo —that’ s the sure way to be certain that every + 
dollar ioe spend for clothes will bring you the reatest : 

t 
return in style satisfaction, long wear, and Big alue/ ; 


ae C.M.O.’s MIRACLE BARGAM ; 
Join the 5,000,000 Because of our unequalled bargains, 5,000,000 Thrifty inane 


. ope lies buy everything to wear for all occasions, at the 
Thrifty Families who buy Chicago Mail Order Company! They enjoy Fast 
Service—Fine Sty le—Unquestionable Quality—and Lowest. 

EVERYTHING TO WEAR Prices. We guarantee Satisfaction or return your money .- - + 

guarantee Lowest Prices or refund the difference i in cash—sil 

you One- Day shipping service—guarantee Safe Delivery of © 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS every order. More and More Thrifty Families are turning to 


“ "8 the Chicago Mail Order Company for the W orld’s Best Styles 
at the Chicago Mail Order Co s at the World’s Lowest Prices; we invite you to join these happy 
send for the Free Sale book, and save mon “e 


families “7. 
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Suits, Coats the newest styles. Hosiery, 





Lingerie—the dainty things you want for if 
Summer . page alter page of men’s, women’s 


and children’s shoes, yard goods, men’s wear, 


jew ry, pain snd enamel—and other desir- ~ i 

able merchandise at amazingly low prices. a QO 

This is the Biggest Sale Book we have ever : oe, VUE! 
e A a: Gy 


issued in the heart of the season—and we 
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5 ARE UNEQUALLED! 


Send now for this great Miracle Sale Book—the 


Chic ago Mail Order Company has planned it to meet your . 

needs—and has cut prices to give you utmost value for 

every dollar, time and penny. You simply cannot aflord to 

aie ~ tiga Pe warst re the sere’ 4 CHICAGO MAIL ORDER co. Dept. F-245 
Gise is brand new, sty lis an ependa ean every item is Dacke Gent \ a eee nied sis lutely FREE, your 


by our 47-year old guarantee of satisfaction or money back. It will pay Miracle B in Sale Book---1 want to see how much 
ning to you handsomely to see this book before you spend another penny for money t can save on clothes for myself and my family. 
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SALAD CRY 
of FREEDOM 


By Erste STARK 


JULY and salads are sy- 
nonymous to many, and 
= well they may be, for July 
brings the many delicious summer vege- 
tables and fruits that make possible a 
wide variety of salads and menus. 

While we would be cool in summer, we 
still must eat; and we don’t want to spend 
too many hours indoors preparing meals. 
So we plan those salads and salad meals 
that can be done in the morning and be 
ready waiting in the refrigerator when 
meal time comes. 

Things have happened in the art of 
salad making. A secret of this new eman- 
cipation of salad technique is the use of 
real mayonnaise, and there is no better 
way to secure seasoning and to dress up a 
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salad than to vary the dressing a little. 

Salads, too, march on. There was a 
time when every woman had just a few 
recipes for salads made of herbs and leafy 
vegetables. Now there are many versions 
of these fine old stand-bys. Salads are 
made from almost any appetizing com- 
bination of food and can be served as a 
first course or appetizer salad, as a main 
course or entrée salad, at a luncheon or 
supper, a side-dish salad accompanying 
the meat or fish course, and frequently as 
a dessert. 

You really need no recipe for making 
salads. Use your own artistry as to the 
proportions of foods to be used, mix with 


| Domes Secliin..€diled by Marv R.Revnoips 












CA left—Any meat or fish course 
is improved by the addition of a small 
Side-Dish Salad which will add zest. 


and below—Molded jellies are as good 
to eat as to look at—and that’s saying a 
lot. Strawberries and grapefruit combine 
in this one to make a delicious dessert. 






mayonnaise, or its many variations, and 
choose your favorite salad greens. Many 
fruits, vegetables, meats and fish are im- 
proved when using them for salads if they 
are marinated with French dressing be- 
fore serving with a mayonnaise variation. 

The salad bowl is a delightful way of 
serving salads and a welcome change 
from the individual service. You may 
toss into the bowl any foods that will 
produce a symphony of flavor and dress 
it up with one of the mayonnaise vari- 
ations. 

To help sound the salad cry of free- 
dom, here are some recipes designed to 
heighten meal (Continued on page 32) 
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MARGARET % 
u 

McPHEETERS 
gives them 


to you 


(2 THE wide variety of fruits 


Mid and vegetables grown on most 
Ke«e«e farms affords the farm woman 
an excellent opportunity to supply her 
family needs with such foods the year 
around at a minimum cost of money and 
labor. 

We might ask ourselves the question, 
why should we can? Canning not only 
prevents spoilage, but conserves the tex- 
ture and flavor of foods and makes it 
possible to have such foods out of season. 
It also eliminates garden waste, reduces 
the winter food bill and proves an econ- 
omy of time, energy and worry. When 
the storage closet provides variety, meal 
planning and preparation may be a real 
pleasure, and unexpected guests will 
bring pleasure instead of dismay. In fact, 
today the cupboard of canned food is a 
real necessity. 

Canning in season is economy of both 
products and money. Food is cheaper and 
of better quality then than at any other 
time and we should plan ahead to keep 
canning time as free as possible. 

Did you ever can while preparing 
meals? Try it, it may prove economy of 
time, energy and fuel. When gathering 
fresh products for a meal, gather enough 
more for a few cans to finish filling the 
pressure cooker, if you are using one. Or, 
when using your oven, a few cans of the 
fruit or the acid vegetable you are serving, 
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might easily be canned. To some this 
way makes the task seem lighter. 


Essentials for Successful Canning 


AFE canning requires attention to ~ 


every detail, willingness to follow di- 
rections carefully, and a thorough under- 
standing of the principles involved in the 
process. 

1. Can strictly fresh, good quality 
products and handle only a small quan- 
tity at a time. 

2. Use the best method for the prod- 
ucts to be canned—water-bath for fruits 
and acid vegetables; pressure cooker, if 
possible, for non-acid vegetables and 
meats. 

3. Have adequate equipment assembled 
and in good working order. See that 
glass jars and also glass tops, if they are 
used, are free from nicks and that the 
bails are tight. Be sure that screw tops 
fit, that self-sealing tops and tin cans and 
lids are free from flaws. Use new rubbers 
with both screw and clamp top jars. It 
is also safer to buy new screw tops each 
year. Clean and sterilize jars, lids and 
rubbers. 

4. In preparing the material for can- 
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ning, work quickly and handle in a 
cleanly manner, grade the product as to 
size, shape, color and maturity. Clean 
the product thoroughly and trim, pare, 
peel or pit at one time only the amount 
to be used immediately. 

5. Precook the product 2 to 5 minutes 
by steam, boiling, hot sirup or oven. To- 
matoes, beets and carrots with skins on 
may be dipped in cold water. Precooking 
drives out air, shrinks, makes the product 
pliable and permits a better pack. It also 
insures cleanliness, allows packing at 
boiling temperature and may reduce sur- 
face bacteria and drive out odors and 
gases. 

6. Pack the hot food in hot jars as 
quickly as possible. Pack fruits and most 
vegetables as compactly as possible with- 
out crushing, but corn, peas and lima 
beans should be loose enough to move 
easily in the liquid. Fill jars with liquid, 
use tomato juice for tomatoes, and sirup 
made with fruit juices for fruits. Remove 
air bubbles with knife, by gently shaking 
the jar or paddling the contents. 

7. Adjust the covers, if screw or glass 
tops are used. See that the rubber is 








| Minimum Canning Budget 


(For One Person for One Year) 
| Times a Non-growing Amount to | 


Product week use months can—qts. | 
Greens 2 3 3 | 
Tomatoes 3 8 12 
Kraut or cabbage 3 3 ; 

—e. asparagus 

eans, peas, okra 
Soup al ure, beets ( 7 7 28 
Carrots 
Berries, cherries 
Peaches, plums, pears | 7 6 24 
Rhubarb, apricots f 4 
Crabapples, apples J 
Fruit, tomato or 
kraut juice 3 6 2 
Jelly, jams, 
marmalades 3 10 6 
Pickles and relishes 3 10 6 
Dried fruits 2 10 6 
Meat 3 3 _6 

Total amount........ 96 qts. 


For your canning budget, divide the amount 
canned by the number of non-growing months 
to get the amount for one month, then multi- 
ply this amount by the number of non-grow- 

| ing months in your locality. Multiply this 

| budget for one by the number in your family 
over two years old. Add 40 qts. vegetables and 
fruits for each child under two years. | 














placed on evenly and that the jar rim 
and rubber are wiped clean. Adjust the 
screw top lid by screwing tight and then 
turn a half turn back. Raise both clamps 
on the glass tops. The self-sealing tops are 
completely sealed. 

8. Process the product. Place the filled 
jars in the canner and adjust the lid. With 
the water-bath, have the water one to 
two inches above the jars and keep boil- 
ing all the time. Count processing time 
from the time the water boils vigorously. 
In the pressure cooker use one or two 
cups of water, let the steam escape two to 
three minutes, close the petcock and 
bring to desired pressure, then keep at 
uniform pressure. Count processing time 
from the time the desired pressure is 
reached, 

9. When processing period is up, re- 
move jars from (Continued on page 32) 
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Farm Women Convene 


Over 7,000 farmers washed their own dishes last 
week so their wives might attend Third Triennial 
Conference of Assoct- 
ated Country Women 
of the World at 


W ashington. 











Mrs. Alfred Wyatt, Vancouver 

Island, Canada. President of the 

Association addressing the confer- 
ence. (Right 

Courtesy of the Washington Herald 



















One of several farm women choruses that 
enlivened programs. This group is from 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana. (Left) 

x OK 
Mrs. K. Vaithianarhan, of Ceylon, Mrs. 
Henry Wallace, Mrs. Cordell Hull, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mme. Olga 
Kulitan, of Latvia, at opening session. 
(Below ) 
Photo by Underwood & Underwood 





Frau Freida Rieth and Baroness 
Dorothee Schroder, German 
delegates in native costume. 
Twenty-three foreign nations 
had 150 representatives at the 
conference 


4 
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Three Kansas delegates preparing 
Sunday dinner at Washington tour- 
ist camp while rest of their group 
were at vesper service. L to R, Mrs. 
H. A. Fancher, Mrs. Frank C. Hund, 

Mrs. George Gress. (Below ) 
Courtesy Washington Post 






President and Regional Directors—L to R, Mrs. Mabel 
D. Ahart, Calif., Western region; Mrs. George M. 
Tyler, N. Y., Eastern; Mrs. Abbie Sargent, N. H., 


W. O. Redford, Mo., Midwestern. (Below) 








Miss Grace Frysinger, 
chairman of conference 







x *k x 






Part of the 7,000 who at- 
tended the great Garden 
Party at White House on 
Monday, June 1. One 
of the highlights of the 
conference. (Below) 
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e: 
“I found the secret of 
successful canr ing’. 


VS _— 


Looking Cool 
By Phyllis Wray 


RISP as lettuce.” This phrase is cher- 

ished by a friend of mine as the most ; . 
delightful compliment her husband ever : »< 
paid her. And he said it many years ago, ’ ' : 
ten minutes after their first meeting on a 







dreadfully hot day. 

How to achieve it? It’s not really difficult. 
Just a matter of intelligently adjusting one’s 
grooming routine to the weather. We'll start 
at the bottom and work up. Feet first for 
hot weather beauty, for how can you be calm 
and cool and crisp with burning, aching 
feet? You can’t. So, we must have fresh 
stockings every day and well-fitting shoes. 
Stockings can be swished through suds and 
rinsed in cold water in a jiffy, so there’s no 
excuse for donning a pair that have been 
worn the previous day, even though your 
budget limits you to one pair at a ume. As 
for shoes, thank goodness for the present 
vogue of rounded toes and medium heels. 


Help for Tired Feet 


HE. foot bath is a marvelous freshener- 
upper. Plunge your feet in a basin of cool 
water into which you have thrown a handful 
of ordinary table salt, or rub them with ™ nw ee 354 YEARS 
cooling alcohol. There are foot soaps and : 
foot powders on the market that do a grand 


job of relieving trred, swollen feet and for lt is the air-tight seal of the ~4 
the last word in foot comfort there’s a com- Kerr Jars and Caps 


plete treatment, in a compact kit, that con- 
tains a foot ice, a special soap, and a lotion. 


Then comes the matter of bathing. The NO RUBBER RINGS the Kerr Lid is 












































] 1 

daily warm soap and water bath is essential. | Seer Basen Ser Co- 
Follow it with a cool sponge or shower and Self-Sealing. a me —_<-% Bldg., 

} ; : s Angeles, Calif., 

Iry with a roug! wel, . ’ ‘ 

dry h rug 1 te el then ae pe @ THINK Kerr Mason on S88 Wain t.. Gand Guinan, Cile. 

all over with toilet water, W Itc hazel or ‘“Treasure Chest of Home Canning”’.. [J 
ilcohol. How wonderful you'll feel after @ REMEMBER Kerr Mason 1 “Sample Kerr Mason Cap” (fits sah 

ae re rie a oe 

that! The best tume for your bath is when Mason Jar).... “re 

your daily duties are finished and you have eens eer Seen cee ee Gee “Pressure Cooker Canning™...........0) 
some time to refresh and rest yourself before | or ou em. Name.........-+--> Penh arses 

the evening meal. But in the morning, be- "Kerr Fruit Jars and Caps Are Best” Address 

fore you start, sponge your face, neck, arms 

and underarms with cool water. And don’t | ——— — — ae 
forget the r gular use of a non-perspirant ' 


— pose sgh They do a lot for that crisp F ] a, E R E WA R D 5 Given for Getting NEW 
oo ere alter. 

Your face? Absolute cleanliness is the first Subscriptions to Farm Journal 
rule. Clean your face several times a day. Select what you want, then show your friends this 


The complete soap and water and cream issue of Farm Journal, get them to pay you for 
their subscription and you will earn your reward. 


More than | Aero Wrist Watch 


Twice 


cleansing is best done just before retiring but 


] —, , eT 2 ~” : ¢ ’ ’ 
during the day you can accomplish a hasty Bi . 
A ht . ig JackKnife 


clean-up with a lotion prepared for that pur- 
A big two-bladed Jack 








pose, or with cool water and a soft cloth. Knife. Easy 0 open. This | Adjustable metal link-band; 
Never put powder on your face unless it is Handsome . . . durable Siz suitable for girls or boys, 
le dl Gr for th: ‘: he Ss ray of handleincolors. Blades ze ladies or men. This beauti- 
cleanse irst, for that 1s the surest way oO of good quality temper- ful watch comes ina chro- 
clogging pores and clogged pores are fatal ed steel. Given for mium finished case with 
‘ he eee : he ation ais 2 . silvered metal dial and radi- 

to the complexion 1n any weather, but only subscrip- olite hands. It is the favorite 
doubly so in hot weather. Do not use much tions size, one inch wide and one 
A 2 > at 25c and one-quarter inches long. 
powder. Just a light film that will tone Stem wind, stem set. Very 
each attractive, beautifully em- 


down the shine. For oily skin cold witch- 
hazel is an excellent torrid day remedy. 
Arrange your hair off the face as much as Given fer three or 
possible. Shampoo it every week or ten days, New Checke : 
; . ; rbhoard Cake Pans | mor bscripti 
using a good liquid shampoo. Cake soap an Otel ith ° = 4 ‘> aan 
ree ¥-inc ans wi amounting J ls 


rubbed on the hair is almost impossible to special checker-board 
remove and then you have dull hair and an mould. Makes unusually | Subscription Rates: 4 yrs. $1; 2 yrs. 50c4 1 yr. 25c- 


itching scalp. Prepared shampoos are in a tdificeene.” BaLed 
¥ scalp. spared shi IS & P thing “different.” ce HOW TO ORDER Y re 
. ° ° : ri our own 
expensive and there are those for oily hair -_ Chee unigee pen ‘5 


. 5 our cakes will be the _ nowsl esuas Gs 
and those for the dry scalps. There’s a special one ecteodigden cowieds aay Oe. ene 
shampoo for dandruff that is excellent. 


eature of your picnics names and addresses of subscribers with the 

and church parties this poner u collect and state reward you want. 

And wear fresh, cool clothes. Have several OgeaT = be nae a edt peed 9. a 
dresses of inexpensive, becoming cottons, 
and keep them laundered and in repair. No 


Saggy Xx hen S, missing buttons or Stains: 


subscriptions at FARM JOURNAL 
Remember that “crisp lettuce look.” 


bossed. Excellent time- 
keeper. 




































25 cents each | Washington Square, Dept. 867, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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NEW KIND OF 





SEAL 


far Jams. 
Sellies. etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals any 
glass or jar. Saves time—money—labor— 
materials. No wax to melt—no tin tops to boil. Perfect 
seal every time. Try Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 
invention now used by millions. At grocers, neighbor 
hood or 10c stores. Or send 10c for full-size package 
to CLOPAY C ORP.., 1228 York Street, Cincinnati, O 














EVERYTHING 
IN RADIO 





GREATEST 
EVER PUBLISHED 
SAVE MONEY ON RADIO! Big new catalog lists thousands 
of items — Radio Sets, Tubes, Parts, Kits, Tools, etc. Everything 
at lowest Wholesale prices. Write for valuable FREE catalog 
WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., Inc. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. G-51, Chicago, III. 














PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff, Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at Druggists. | 
AA Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N. Y 




















WHY PAY MORE? 








General Purpose 


Summer Dress 


By JANE MORELAND 











These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big value. Orders filled promptly. 


‘or TWO years; all other magazines 


(Farm Journal ia sent 
or One year.) 
































| Farm Journal—2 yrs. " _ 





Note=If the magazines you want are not listed here write us forprices 





[) Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
{) MecCall’s Magazine, | yr. 


{) Open Road (boys), 2 yrs. 

C) Parents’ Magazine, 6 mos. 

C) Pathfinder (wkly), 1 yr. 
Check each at the 





C) Household Magazine, 2 yrs. 
C) Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


3 Magazines $1.50 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any 2 magazines listed below 


CZ Pictorial Review, | yr. 


C) Sereen Book, | yr. 
C) Movie Classic, | yr. 
C) Silver Screen, | yr. 
CO Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


C) True Confessions, | yr. 
(0 Woman's World, 2 yrs. 


a euaguslate you select 


FARM JOURNAL, ; eee. J7 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $........ 
magazines in Club No.... 


.-.+ Please send me all the 























Club No. 617 Club No. 602 
bay tN wens. . f= > or uaganag $2.00 OU know what I mean by “general 
Mother's Home Life. .\, Valve | ttustrated Mechanics... \ Valve purpose’—a dress smart enough to 
Gentlewoman....... It for | Gentlewoman. .. { All For mn he clu ATS ‘hurch. | 
Poultry Tribune (sy Mother's Home Life. $400 wear to the club meeting or to church, Dut 
Farm Journal —2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs.. so easy to launder that you don’t worry if 
Club No. 600 Club No. 604 you unconsciously act as a dust cloth for the 
Woman's World....... $2.00 | Woman’s World ; $2.00 car seat. 
Household Magazine Value | Household Magazine Value : ; 
Good Stories.......... All For Illustrated Mechanics... All For No. 2880 is an excellent model of this 
+ sy ae 1% nog tne $10 | | kind and it does nice things for the fuller 
Club No. 606 $225 |Club No. 607 $2.25 figures; the seams in the front of the skirt 
McCall’s Magazine....)) Value | Pathfinder (wkly) lyr...) Value being particularly slimming, while the jabot 
+ ag $115 a, wens $425 is soft and flattering. The small sketches 
oe ores . - . . . . 
Farm Journal —2 yrs. ! Farm Journal—2 yrs. 1 show how simple of construction it is, which 
Club No. 605 Club No. 609 ~—«4$2.25 of course makes for ease in laundering also. 
Pictorial Review....... = — a sae lan Those who do not like sleeveless dresses but 
Harstad Mechamcs a hdedtede f 3425 do enjoy comfort, will approve of the cape- 
Seeaeies " $425 Farm Journal—2 yrs... like sleeves. 
arm Journa yrs. . . 
Club No. 616 an | Club No.¢i2 une | A cream colored linen with a green leaf 
meCes Marazine iiey: | Oteddl Retww....... Value | design, like in the illustration, would be 
— — $150 Sporto Aleld, ' All For | good; so also would a dark blue dotted swiss. 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. 1 netes.. 1 5500 In the silk line any of the shantungs or tub 


silks, either plain or printed, could be used 
successfully. The white haired woman would 
find a lavender print flattering, while the 
brunette might like one of the many flow- 
ered prints in orange, browns and yellows. 
Almost any washable fabric would be ex- 
cellent for this dress. Be sure that the ma- 
terial is sanforized and then you will not 
need to worry about shrinkage. 

No. 2880 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches. 36 requires 314 yards of 
39-inch material. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 


New 1936 Summer Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 


10 cents. 
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The Salad Cry of Freedom 


Continued from page 26 


time pleasure and _ lengthen _ pre-meal 
leisure: 


MAIN-DISH SALADS 


Here are recipes for substantial salads. 
Each one is suitable to serve as the main dish 
of a luncheon or supper, accompanied by a 
drink and a bread, any one of them making 
a complete meal: 


Summer Salad Bowl 


1 tomato, sectioned 

French dressing 

l ip cooked fresh peas 6 whole scallions 

) cup ked, diced 2 hard-cooked eggs, 

new carrots sectioned 

1 smal] cucumber, 6 radish roses 
sliced Real mayonnaise 


1 cup cooked fresh 
string eans 


Marinate string beans, peas, carrots, cu- 
cumber and tomato in French dressing and 
place in ice box. Drain. Arrange in salad 
bowl lined with crisp lettuce. Garnish with 
scallions, eggs and radishes. Serve with 
mayonnaise or Chili Sauce Mayonnaise and 
cold cuts of meat. 


Chili Sauce Mayonnaise 


1 cup real mayonnaise \% teaspoon confec- 
teaspoon lemon juice tioners’ sugar 
2 teaspoons Chili Sauce 1 teaspoon horseradish 


mustard 
Blend ingredients thoroughly. Makes 1% 
cups mayonnaise. 
SIDE-DISH SALADS 
The salad served with meat or fish course 
is termed the Side-Dish Salad. It should be 


piquant in flavor, small in size, and not too 
filling in character! 


Novelty Vegetable Salad 


1 cucumber, sliced 1, green pepper, diced 
» cooked peas, 1 tomato, cut in small 
~d pieces 
, oked carrots, 6 scallions, sliced 
and drained % teaspoon salt 





Chili Sauce Mayonnaise 
Blend all ingredients thoroughly but gently. 
Serve on crisp lettuce or chicory. Garnish 
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A ewe 5 


unner in Crochet 


with radish roses. Serve with Chili Sauce 
Mayonnaise. 


Cabbage and Tomato Salad 


2 cups cabbage, finely Dash of paprika 


shredded 1 green pepper, finely 
3 tablespoons vinegar chopped 
14 teaspoon salt 2 small fresh tomatoes, 
Dash of pepper skinned 


1% cup real mayonnaise 

Crisp cabbage by allowing it to stand in ice 
water. Drain and dry thoroughly. Add 
vinegar and seasonings ten minutes before 
serving. Drain again. Toss lightly together 
with green pepper, tomatoes and mayon- 
naise. Serve in rings of tomato or tomato 
jelly on crisp lettuce. Serves 6 to 8. 


DESSERT SALADS 


More and more the modern homemaker 
is finishing her meal with an attractive 
salad. It is generally a fruit salad of some 
kind. A dessert salad is a smart and colorful 
final touch to a hearty meal and certainly 
more appropriate in summer than a hearty 
dessert. 


Strawberry-Grapefruit Salad 

1 package lemon flav- 1 cup grapefruit, free 

ored gelatin from membrane, diced 
1% cups hot water | and drained 
4% cup grapefruit juice Whipped Cream 
1 cup strawberries, Mayonnaise 

halved 
Dissolve the gelatin in hot water. Add 
grapefruit juice. Chill. When slightly thick- 
ened, fold in strawberries and grapefruit. 
Turn into mold. Chill unul firm. Unmold. 
Serve on crisp lettuce, or romaine. Garnish 
with Whipped Cream Mayonnaise, whole 
strawberries and sections of grapefruit. 


Whipped Cream Mayonnaise 
1 cup real mayonnaise 2 teaspoons confec- 
Y% cup cream, slightly tioners’ sugar 
whipped 
Fold mayonnaise into whipped cream. Add 
sugar. Makes 1 cup mayonnaise. 
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Linen and ecru heavy cotton are used for this table runner which 
can be made any desired length. Arrow indicates where runner is started. 





Directions for a crocheted table runner in linen and ecru cot- 
ton will be sent on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 





Tested for strength under strain by 
the scientific Polariscope instru- 
ment. Tested for strength under heat 
by boiling water at 212° F. Strong 
for all methods of modern preserv- 
ing. And made of clear crystal glass. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps.for more than 40 years. 


All Styles and Sizes of 
alll ae lel ammelale mm G@elor 








Only an Hour a Day 


If you can spare that much time 
each day or several] times a week you 
can make yourself a nice income Just 
looking after Farm Journal subscrip- 
tions in your neighborhood. 

This offer is open to boys and girls, 
men and women. 

No experience necessary. You keep 
your commissions on orders secured 
and all equipment including friendly 
help is free. Drop a postcard to 


FARM JOURNAL 
237 Washington Sq. Phila., Pa. 





% WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 


$1260 to $2100 year to start. Men, women. 
Vacations. Common education usually suffi- 
cient. Write immediately for free 32-page 
book with list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L276, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Surely, there is a | 
friend of yours who 


ought to see this copy of 
Farm Journal 


* When you realize that we printed 
more than 1,250,000 copies of this 
magazine in four days just to give you 
the latest information about what’s hap- 
pening that’s important to the Ameri- 
can farmer,can’t you think of a friend 
who would like to get this as fast as 
you did? 


% When you realize that this maga- 
zine brings you news of the Republi- 
can Convention held only last week 
with pictures of the nominee and 
much else of current interest, can’t 
you think of a friend who would want 
this as much as you did? 


%& When you see that besides the 
timely Washington news and interest- 
ing world events there are more help- 
ful articles and suggestions on crops, 
methods, machinery, and farm opera- 
tion, more good entertainment and 
stories, more good ideas for the home 
and the family, won’t you agree that 
FARM JOURNAL ought to be read 
regularly by that friend of yours? 


* A neighborly thing to do would 
be to tell that friend about FARM 
JOURNAL. You can either send us 
his name on the coupon below and 
we'll send him a free copy of this 
issue OR better yet get his quarter 
for a year’s trial. He will receive it 
every month for a year for only 25c. 
Of course, if you want to send it as a 
gift to your friend or some member of 
your family it makes a grand present. 


* If you don’t care to cut anything 
out of this copy, give us the names 
and addresses in a letter. Also, we'd 
be mighty glad to have you tell us 
what you think of this. bigger and 
better FARM JOURNAL. 


* * * 


Mail This Coupon 


or Write a Letter 

FARM JOURNAL : : 

Washington Square, Philadelphia 

Here’s the name and address of a friend of 

mine who ought to have FARMJOURNAL 

every month. 

Cc Please send him a year’s subscription 
beginning with July for the enclosed 
quarter. 

‘a Send him a free copy of your July 
issue. I think he might be interested. 


Please mention my name when you write. 
My Friend’s Name.................. 
. . gy: Se State ........ 
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Keeping Well 
Summer Complaint 
By Eoline Church Dubois, M.D. 


gh ACHACHE and diarrhea, with or 


without fever, of short or prolonged 
duration, often accompany a heat wave. 
Before the era of clean milk and modern 


infant feeding this disease was the cause of 
a high mortality among babies. Even now 
the time when intestinal dis- 
orders are most common, affecting adults 
as well as infants and children. The causes 
are some indiscretion in diet, some fault in 
the quality of the food, prolonged exposure 
of the individual to the heat, or extreme 
fatigue. It must be borne in mind that at 
this time of year, food spoils quickly if there 
is not adequate refrigeration. 

Food poisoning is usually due to foods 
which naturally contain harmful elements 
as the nonedible mushrooms, to home 
canned foods which were not canned prop- 
erly, to food which has been kept so long 
that toxins have had a chance to develop, 
or to contaminated foods such as oysters 
from polluted waters, milk from diseased 
handlers or vegetables and fruits which have 
been treated with plant sprays. As a matter 
of precaution all foods to be eaten in the 
raw state should be thoroughly washed. 

Whether the acute symptoms of abdom- 
inal pain and diarrhea are caused by eating 
too many blueberries, too much watermelon, 
or milk which has kept too long, the treat- 
ment is the same for the baby or the grown- 
up. Take away all food for 24 hours so the 
stomach and bowels may have complete 
rest. Give a hot water bottle for warmth and 
frequent sips of water to counteract the loss 
of fluid. This may be all that is necessary 
to stop the intestinal irritation but if im- 
provement is not shown by the following 
day, a physician should be summoned, par- 
ticularly if the baby is the one who is ill 
because its reserves are quickly exhausted. 

The first feeding should be boiled milk 
(half the strength to which the baby has 
been accustomed) mixed with a portion of 
ripe banana. Give in small quantities at first. 
Later add strained gruels, puréed vegetables, 
soft boiled eggs and dry toast. For awhile 
raw fruits (except the ripe banana) and leafy 
vegetables must be avoided for adults as 
well as children until it is evident that the 
condition has entirely subsided. 
Orange or tomato juice usually gives no 
trouble after the acute symptoms have 
abated and their vitamin element is so im- 


summer 1S 
] 


diseased 


portant that they should be added as soon 
as possible. Bananas are usually taken with- 
out any difficulty when thoroughly ripe, 
scraped and mashed. They also have a high 
mineral and vitamin content. At the end of 
a week of a carefully adjusted diet of non- 
irritating foods as above, one can return to 
the ordinary fare. 

We have to remember also that diarrhea 
is caused by the deficiency of fresh foods 
(fruits, vegetables and eggs), usually appear- 
ing whenever people live largely on bread, 
cereals, fats and sweets. It is quickly con- 
trolled by adding greens, fresh milk and 
eggs or fresh meat. Finally the exhausting 
effects of heat alone may result in intestinal 
irritation. By reducing solid foods and in- 
creasing fruit juices and milk at this time, 
such disturbances may be avoided. 

~ . - 


Whys and Wherefores 


of Canning 


Continued from page 27 


water-bath immediately and complete seal- 
ing if they were not completely sealed before 
processing. With the pressure cooker allow 
the pressure to register zero, open petcock 
gradually for glass jars and quickly for tin 
cans before removing jars from canner. Test 
jars by inverting for a moment. Do not 
invert self-sealing jars. Cool jars quickly 
and store in a cool, dry place. Check for 
eight to ten days for spoilage. Secure can- 
ning time-tables from your State Extension 
Service or from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
a ~~ oe 

%* It’s not too easy to get the gelatin des- 
sert or salad exactly in the center of the serv- 
ing plate—here’s a way to simplify it. Pour 
cold water over the dish, then pour it off. 
Just enough dampness will remain to allow 
the mold to slide into position without stick- 
ing and makes it easy to “center.” 


*% Make delicious fruit butter by combining 
apple pulp with apricot, blueberry, grape, 
peach or plum. The apple pulp extends 
other fruits without materially affecting 
their color and flavor. 


%* A new pen point stuck point-end down 
in a penholder makes a simple tool to re- 
move the pits from cherries. You've no 
idea how quick and easy this way is until 
you try it. 

% No more silk dresses will be found on 


the floor if you wind a rubber band several 
times around each end of the clothes hanger. 








Service Helps 
Strawberry Recipes—Jams, conserves and 
jellies made with them. Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

Your Best Colors—Different colors and 
fabrics that flatter different types. Stamped 
addressed envelope please. 

Seven Crocheted and Knitted Gifts — 
Directions for making. Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Knitted Dresses—Directions for knitting 3 
new ones. Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Sample Supper — Clever plan by which a 
club raised money and provided a good time. 


Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
various kinds. Ten cents. 

List of Children’s Books—Titles of over 
300. Stamped addressed envelope. 
Antimacassar Set in Crochet—Direc- 
tions for stamped envelope. 

Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 
described. Ten cents. 

Hearty Supper Dishes—25 recipes. Stamp- 
ed addressed envelope. 
Seventy-Five Games, 


Stunts for fun at home or for parties. 
cents. 


Quilt Catalog—so attractive quilt blocks | 
| 
| 


Icebreakers and | 
Ten | 


and borders for which patterns can be fur- 
nished. Five cents. . 





Home Department, Farm Journal 








Stamped addressed envelope please. 
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Ladies, we won’t deceive you— 
every nickel Mr. Roosevelt bor- 
rows and spends must be paid by 
you and your friends; read about 
the 125 taxes you pay when you 
buy a dress. 


Xe) “GO-ING up! Up car!” 

OF Mr. Roosevelt is running an eleva- 
tor which seems to travel in only one direc- 
tion—up! There'll be no “down” cars for 
taxes so long as he’s in charge. For all of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s spending plans demand 
more money, and therefore higher taxes. 
And he will collect those taxes from you in 
the prices of the things you buy in the store. 

Perhaps you're one of those cheerful souls 
who shrug their shoulders, smile and say, 
“We should get a red nose over taxes! Let 
the rich folks worry about them. We don’t 
own anything, so we can’t be taxed. Blessed 
be poverty.” 

Lady, lady, stop and think a minute. 
You’re paying taxes every day, whether you 
own any taxable property or not. You're 
paying taxes whenever you buy anything in 
any store. Taxes which are hidden in the 
price of everything you and your family 
wear, use or enjoy. Everything you eat or 
drink. You can’t possibly dodge them, for 
they’re collected from you over the counter. 

Look at your dimity house-dress on its 
hanger in your closet. Pretty, isn’t it? The 
white organdie ruffles are so crisp and cool 
against the lime-green. 

But look again! There are other things 
you could see if you had a pair of extra 
powerful spectacles — things which aren’t 
nearly so attractive. You've noticed, of 
course, the blue revenue stamps on packages 
of cigarette Stamps just like these are 
pasted all over your pretty green dress. They 
aren’t visible to the naked eye, but they’re 


roe 


there 
They were put there by the various peo- 
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ple who furnished the material for your 
dress and who made and handled it. All of 
them were heavily taxed. But they didn’t 
pay these taxes. No, indeed. They just 
added in their taxes as part of the cost of 
your dress, just as they did “wages,” or 
“wear and tear on sewing-machines.” 

Thus each one simply pasted another blue 
revenue stamp on your garment, and you 
paid for the whole collection when you paid 
for the dress at the store. 

Experts figure there are at least 125 of 
these so-called “painless” taxes on a cotton 
dress. Read the list and you'll see where 
they all came from. 

I imagine you paid around two dollars 
for your house-dress. How much of your 
two dollars went for taxes? No one knows 


* 
125 Taxes on Your New Dress 


Paid by Cotton Grower 
Federal income tax 
Federal motor fuel tax 
Personal property tax 
Real estate tax 
Automobile driver’s state licenfe tax 
Sales taxes on implements and supplies 
State license tax on truck 
. State motor fuel tax 
. State income tax 
Paid by Cotton Ginner 
12 Taxes, includi ng all the above plus corpo- 
ration franchise tax, city, county and state 
occupation taxes, and Federal capital stock 
taxes. 
Paid by Transportation Companies 
16 Taxes, including most of the above and 
four other county and state taxes 
Paid by Cotton Mill 
14 Taxes, including five Federal taxes 
Paid by Bleachers and Dyers 
14 Taxes, same as above 
Paid by Accessories Manufacturers (buttons, trim- 
mings, etc.) 
14 Taxes, same as above 
Paid by Dress Manufacturer 
14 Taxes, same as above 
Paid by Dress Wholesaler 
16 Taxes, al) the above plus gross receipts tax 
and occupational license tax 
rae by Dress Retailer 
16 Taxes, same as above 
Total : 
125 Taxes. See correspending list, pages 41 and 
42, Farm Journal for June 1936. 
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to a penny. But it’s safe to say, at least 25%, 
or 50c. If taxes were lower, your dress would 
be cheaper. Everything you buy would cost 
less. This is so easy to see, it’s strange we 
haven't all known it, all along. 

Women have been especially slow in spot- 
ting these invisible taxes. Yet they should 
be even more interested in them, if possible, 
than the men; for they own—and this may 
surprise you—three quarters of the nation’s 
taxable weath! 

Women own: 

80% of the outstanding life insurance poli- 
cies, with a face value of one hundred bil- 
lion dollars 

65°% of the savings deposits, or approxi- 
mately fourteen and a quarter billion dol- 
lars 

44°% of all public utility and 48° of all 
railroad securities, the holdings in both these 
groups being estimated at four billion, eight 
hundred million dollars 

40% of all real estate. 


You Pay Everybody's Taxes 

HE COST of government has risen 

300°, in the last 22 years. Who should 
be more deeply concerned over this fact 
than women who are paying so large a slice 
of the bill? And having paid it, who has 
a better right to worry over the foolish and 





extravagant way in which their tax money 
is being squandered! 

Already, we've accumulated a national 
debt of 54 billion dollars. By far the great- 
est sum ever owed by any nation in history 
in time of peace. And instead of whittling 
it down, we're adding to it. Someone must 
shoulder this enormous load. 

“Let the rich people and the big corpora- 
tions do it!” we're very apt to sputter. The 
idea may be all right. Certainly the wealthy 
are better able to carry heavy burdens than 
the “near-poor,” as we _ back-bone-of-the- 
nation folks were recently called. Yes, the 
idea’s all right, but it won’t work. Why? 
Because rich men haven't nearly enough 
money to pay even our running expenses, 
to say nothing of our debts. And as for 
the corporations, they must and do add their 
taxes into the price of whatever it is they 
sell. I have explained that above. 

Suppose we add the net incomes of all 
corporations and industries and all incomes 
over $5000. We'll find that we have just 
six and a half billion dollars. Say that we 
seize all of this—not just tax it, but take it 
all—we'd still be short by several billions of 
the fifteen billion dollars we spent last year. 

Where will this huge sum come from, 
then? It is being borrowed, which means 
that Federal taxes will keep on getting 
higher and higher. To pay off these debts 
it must come from you, Mr. Average Citi- 
zen; and even more of it, as I’ve shown, 
from you, Mrs. Average Citizen. In some 
way, some time. From the seventy-five per 
cent of our people who fight a daily battle 
to keep the roof over their heads, bread in 
the bread box and shoes on their children’s 
feet. 

The way it works out, therefore, is this: 
the harder up you are, the harder you're hit 
by Mr. Roosevelt's (Continued on page 45) 

















eee $ FOUR weeds you know to 

ENC : your sorrow are shown at the 
Smut tOp Of the page—bindweed, 
milkweed, yarrow, chicory. It makes 
control no easier to know some of them 
are medicinal plants. 

Control of bindweed, no matter which 
kind or what name it goes by, is as big 
an order as you can ask any weed fighter 
to fill. At Hawarden, Iowa, where state 
and federal tests are being run, the weed 
was completely smothered out by seeding 
20 pounds of Grimm alfalfa per acre. 

Milkweed, chiefly a pasture and road- 
side weed, can be controlled by cutting to 
prevent going to seed, plus salting to pre- 
vent sprouting. 

Yarrow, with its strong odor, causes 
bitter milk when cut with hay and fed 
to cows. Control: Mowing, digging, clean 
cultivation. Don’t let it seed. 

Chicory can be smothered by a good 
stand of alfalfa. Fall plowing, followed 
by a cultivated crop, will destroy it. As 
with yarrow, don’t let it go to seed. 





Would Job’s patience your own outshine, 
Had borers ruined his pumpkin vine? 


@ You never discover the borer in your 
pumpkins or squash vines until the vines 
begin to wilt. Then it’s too late to do 
anything, except slit the vine with sharp 
knife (thus killing the borer), cover the 
injured part with wet soil and hope the 
vine won't die. 

What else is there to do? Spraying the 
plants with a nicotine sulphate solution 
every week or two, beginning when the 
plants are up, helps some. Try it this 
year and see. 


@ Save a horse. Heat stroke doesn’t 
kill horses that get plenty of water and 
salt. Once an hour is none too often to 
water horses at work in hot weather. 
Keep salt before the horses all the time, 
summer more important than winter. 
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@ Not really new, but now on a work- 
able basis is the practice of using timothy 
and legumes for silage. Molasses is added 
as the green hay goes through the silage 
cutter—40 pounds per ton for green tim- 
othy, 75 for uncured legumes. The 
molasses is mixed with water (one part 
molasses, ten parts water) and fed into 
the blower uniformly. 


Kafir with Sudan grass seeded 
May kill a cow that’s badly needed. 


@ That’s another way of saying: Be 
sure there is no kafir mixed with the 
Sudan grass you sow for pasture or hay. 
Losses of cattle in a Colorado herd were 
traced to prussic acid poisoning of kafir 
stunted by drought. 


If with gullies you would cope, 
Make stairs for water down the slope. 


@ The wholesale building of terraces 
by means of large outfits, which turn out 
terraces as fast as you can walk, may 
make some farmers think they can’t have 
terraces in any other way. Nonsense! 
There are small graders on the market, 
readily pulled by team or small tractor, 
that turn out as good a terrace as you 
would want. You can get your county 
agent to establish the lines, or leave the 
job to your boy who studies agriculture 
in vocational high school. 





@ Anyone needing a tonic for faith in 
agriculture would have found it in the 
flood areas two months after the water 
receded. Undaunted by uprooted trees 
washed onto grain fields, by blankets of 
silt and boulders, by loss of buildings and 
fences, farm families were smiling over 
their misfortunes and going ahead with 
their work as if floods were not unusual. 

A dairy farmer along the Juniata river 
in Pennsylvania, scarcely started on the 
removal of an acre of stones washed 
down, told me his wife “always wanted 
a rock garden, and now she’s got a big 
one.” 

In Mifflin county a farmer was mend- 
ing fence. He pointed to a large corn 
crib left in his pasture, wondered how far 
it had come, and said he would like to 
let the owner know where it was, “though 
I can use it myself, as it’s a little better 
than mine was.” 

A Connecticut valley farmer, his mow- 
ing buried under silt, had sowed oats and 
peas for hay. He thought the new soil 
might eventually be as good as the old 
down below; but he expected new weeds. 


Good fences enable a farmer to say 
To his livestock: “Put up my hay!” 


@ At Johnstown, Penna., we were 
shown a new process of making wire for 
farm fences. If the process is as good as 
it looks, and it looks mighty good, fence- 
making jobs are going to be fewer and 
farther between. 

This new process differs from the hot 
bath galvanizing method in this way: 
Pure zinc is put on the wire by electro 
plating. No matter how much zinc is put 
on, it will not chip off when the wire is 
bent or stretched, and since the coating 
is pure zinc it is not affected by acids. 

Long life seems certain with a set-up 
like that. With the right kind of posts, 
and with wire like that, fence-making can 
be called a once-in-a-lifetime job. 
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f New York City—Jersey 
cattle owners from all 
over the country held their annual meet- 
ing in New York June 3, and elected 
Jack Shelton, College Station, Texas, 
president for the third time. Secretary 
L. W. Morley reported more purebred 
Jerseys registered and more sales recorded 
than in any year since 1931. 

A tour of nearby Jersey farms and sales 
of cattle was an added feature of the 
meeting. At Edmund Butler’s sale of 
Island-bred Jerseys at Chester, N. Y., on 
June 1, a high price of $906 a head for 
38 head was the record made. Ten ani- 
mals sold above $1,000 each. Valorione, 
a three-year-old cow, topped the sale at 
$3,950. At another sale, June 4, at Titus- 
ville, Pa., 43 Jerseys averaged $309 per 
head. 


+ + + 


Indiana—Three hundred Holstein dele- 
gates from 46 states and Canada met at 
Indianapolis June 3 in annual convention. 
Transfer fees were raised 50 cents in or- 
der to continue aggressive milk, breeding 
and general extension activities. This 
means $20,000 to the Holstein associa- 
tion. 

On June 4 at the Indiana National 
Holstein sale at Indianapolis 88 head 
sold for an average of $251. Top price 
of $1600 was paid for the bull Man-O- 
War Concentrate, consigned by William 
Schmidt Sons of Minnesota, bought by 
Maytag Dairy Farms, Newton, Iowa. 


*+ + 


Mississippi—Under the Cream-Grading 
Act passed by the last legislature all 
creamery owners and operators “shall 
maintain a price differential between first 
grade and second grade cream of three 
cents per pound butterfat.” Any dairy- 
man who sells cream below legally speci- 
fied grades is subject to having his prod- 
uct seized and destroyed and a fine of $25 
to $100. Cream buyers who purchase out- 
lawed cream are subject to similar 
penalties. 

Of all methods of fixing or regulating 
prices, trying to do it by law is positively 
the worst. 


oe 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


Montana—Rufus Metts, enterprising 
farmer near Circle, has established a 
“coffee-water” route in town. He makes 
regular deliveries, like a milk route, sell- 
ing better water for drinking and coffee- 
making than can be had from the city 
supply. 
¢* + ¢ 


Connecticut—Many rural towns will re- 
ceive up to 16 times more state funds for 
educational purposes under new legisla- 
tion already framed for submission to the 
General Assembly and likely to become 
law. Cities, with heavy tax receipts, will 
help pay for the rural schools in towns 
where taxes are light. Have the cities a 
legitimate kick? 
*- + + 


Georgia—The Atlanta Farmers’ Market 
has transacted more than a million dol- 
lars worth of business in vegetables and 
fruits since it opened February 3. Busi- 
ness is growing by leaps and bounds, It 
has already become necessary to increase 
the size of the Atlanta market, and prepa- 
rations are now under way for another 
big one at Macon. The Thomasville and 
Valdosta markets report fine business. 


¢* + + 


Kentucky—Better than any record ever 
made is the one made by a herd of 70 
Jerseys owned by Perry B. Gaines, Car- 
rollton,.Ky. This herd has just finished 
a year’s test in which the average for 
each cow was 465.8 pounds of fat, 8,876 
pounds of milk. This is three times as 
much fat per cow as the estimated aver- 
age in the United States. 


Ohio—Drought, dread of the vegetable 
grower in any season, has already ap- 
peared in early June in the truck garden- 
ing section of the Ohio and Muskingum 
River valleys. Tomatoes are behind sched- 
ule, and many of them dried up soon 
after setting. The dry weather too favors 
development of the cabbage yellows, and 


this disease is causing some loss. Growers 
with irrigation systems have them in use, 
pumping water from rivers or deep wells, 
and carrying this by pipes or ooze hose. 


* + ¢ 


New Jersey—Still going strong at the 
age of 112 and prepared to meet any 
emergency night or day, is the Burling- 
ton, Monmouth and Ocean County Pur- 
suing and Detective Association. 

It was to stop horse-stealing that this 
association was organized in 1824. Now 
there are more autos, trucks and tractors 
than there are horses and mules in the 
three counties, but the members meet 
every April, elect officers, discuss co- 





operation with the state police system 
which has taken over their earlier func- 
tions, and lay plans for the future. 


+ + + 


Northwest—Prices on both new and old 
potatoes have skyrocketed to the highest 
point in the last ten years. The scarcity 
has caused some dealers to import spuds 
from Canada, despite the $15-a-ton tariff. 

With more than 500 cattle raisers pres- 
ent, the Washington Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation in Okanogan vigorously opposed 
reciprocal trade agreements such as the 
one recently concluded with Canada, and 
asked for further tariff protection from 
importations of canned beef and contin- 
uation of the embargo against Argentine 
dressed beef. 

Twenty-five men, using machines, 
started June 1 on a two-week job of 
shearing 44,000 sheep owned by the War- 
ren Livestock Company on two ranches 
near Cheyenne, Wyoming. The clip has 
been sold for 28 cents a pound. 

A 17-car trainload of lettuce, the largest 
shipment of perishable produce ever to 
go East on fast passenger schedule from 
Washington, has just been iced and 
started for Chicago, New York, and other 
lettuce-eating points east. 
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as you'll find it 
only in a 
John Deere Tractor 


OU ENJOY a three-fold econ- 

omy with a John Deere Tractor 

—the economy of burning the 
low-cost fuels successfully . . . of 
heavy-duty construction ... of ex- 
treme simplicity of repair. 

With its exclusive two-cylinder 
engine design, the John Deere Trac- 
tor is specifically designed to burn 
the low-cost fuels . . . is more rugged 
- - « better balanced .. . lighter in 
weight ... easier to take care of. 

In addition, with the crankshaft 
crosswise in the tractor chassis, the 
John Deere transmits power in a 
straight line—no bevel gears to con- 
sume power. You get more power at 
the drawbar fora given amountof fuel. 

Choose the tractor that is setting 
the pace for economy, simplicity, 
dependability . . . the John Deere. 
There is a size and style for every 
farm, every crop, every purpose. . . 
eleven in all, and with a complete 
line of working equipment. Use the 
coupon for complete descriptive liter- 
ature on the one that best fits your 
needs. 








John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 


_ Dept. GT-18 
Please send me complete literature on the 

tractors I have checked: 

() Model D (Gj Models AR and (1 Models A and B 
3-4 Plow BR Standard General Purpose 


Tread 
© Models AN and BN C Models AO and BO 
Garden Orchard 
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New York—The onion crop on Elba 
mucklands, western New York garden 
spot, suffered the worst combination of 
bad weather in history during the first 
few days of June. The wind blew onion 
sets out of the ground. Eighty per cent 
of planted acreage was badly damaged. 
Lettuce was burned by the wind. 


¢*+ + + 


Massachusetts—For the first time in his- 
tory, sweet potatoes are being grown in 
New England on a basis. 
Last year a few growers on Cape Cod 
tried the idea with considerable success, 
and got a yield of 500 to 600 bushels an 
This year, 40 or 50 growers are 


commercial 


acre. 


| trying the idea on a commercial scale. 


Cape Cod has light sandy soil and a 
growing season between killing frosts of 
about six months. 


*+ + + 


Missouri—A new kind of racket has 
taken $30,000 from the pockets of farm- 
ers in ten counties in than two 
months. State veterinarian has filed suit 
against a traveling horse “doctor,” leader 


less 


of the racket gang. 

The “doctor” and his accomplices are 
accused of secretly injecting caustics into 
the jaws and necks of horses and mules. 
The “doctor” would show up later when 
the animals were in agony, represent 


= 


“Neither Ignorance 


Nor Emergency” 


Continued from page 6 


expenditures of government. Naturally, 
the result was only a further unbalancing 
of the budget. 

Governor Roosevelt’s well-known abil- 
ity to make the best of a bad case, either 
by ignoring the harsh facts or through 
the utterance of glittering generalities, 
was never more ably demonstrated than 
in his last annual message to the Legis- 
lature in January 1932. 

In summing up his views on the con- 
dition of the State the Governor said: 
“In this period of credit weakening, the 
obligations of the State of New York 
stand higher than those of any other 
government. This is due to the policy 
which has prevented us from borrowing 
too heavily, from borrowing on other 
than permanent improvements which 
wili outlast the term of the obligations, 
and to the constitutional mandate that 
in each and every succeeding year the 
budget of the State for current expenses 
must and shall balance. Therefore we 
have not mortgaged the future.” 

It sounded well. But the facts were 
that other states, among them Massachu- 


| setts and Connecticut, enjoyed a better 


credit standing; that New York State had 
offered and sold some millions of short 


himself as a veterinarian employed by 
the state to investigate the mysterious 
epidemic, collect a $25 or $30 fee and 
disappear. 

Animals which had been injected with 
the caustic, some of which the doctor had 
when he was captured, usually died. 
Watch for this gang, which may con- 
tinue elsewhere. 


¢* + + 


Maine—<Aroostook potatoes hit $5 a bar- 
rel cash to growers, the first time since 
1927. Total shipments for season, 42,000 
cars. About 600 cars moved at $5 a barrel 
or better. 

Not for five months have Maine farm- 
ers been paid their promised state bounty 
for cattle condemned as Bang’s disease 
reactors. Current bounty funds are ex- 
hausted and most of next year’s money 
is spoken for. 

+ + + 


California—Cling peach growers are 
raising a $200,000 advertising fund to 
boost the marketing of the state’s pack 
for the next three years. 

Harvest of Kern county’s 9,000-acre 
potato crop, a record breaker, has just 
begun. Thanks to the recent sensational 
rise in the potato market, growers are 
getting $3 a sack as compared with 50 
cents a sack last year. 


ad 


term notes; and that the budget for cur- 
rent expenses had not been balanced. 


The Leopard’s Spots 


| WOULD seem, then, that what we 
are witnessing in Washington today, 
with all that it implies in the way of a 
threat to the future stability of the na- 
tion’s credit, is but a carry-over from the 
Roosevelt administration in New York 
State. 

There seems to be no use in expecting 
anything else from Mr. Roosevelt. The 
same continued spending, the same policy 
of the unbalanced budget, the same at- 
tempt to tax after the spending has been 
accomplished, in order to pave the way 
for further spending, all are merely 
carry-overs from the carefree days at 
Albany. 

To feel that President Roosevelt will 
change and become overnight a convert 
to conservatism in government spending, 
is to rely on the leopard’s ability to 
change his spots. Both as Governor and 
as President, he has been perfectly con- 
sistent in his spending philosophy. 

Mr. Roosevelt has never yet balanced 
a budget or made any serious effort to 
hold down taxes, much less to reduce 
them. It is not difficult to predict that 
as long as he holds public office, he will 
continue to promise lower taxes and bal- 
anced budgets, as he has always done, 
and that his actual record will be, as it 
always has been, just the reverse. 
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“Were doin QE bude 


ie THESE homely words you 
hear expressed the self-reliant 
spirit of one of the foremost 
industries of the nation, the 
American railroads. 


They’re driving ahead to new 
triumphs in service and efficiency 
— going after business, and get- 
ting it, in a way to make any 
railroad man justly proud. 


Of course the recent lean years 
have not been easy; they have 
been tough for the railroads just 
as they have for almost any other 
business you can name. 


But in face of tough times these 
dependable carriers have made 
their bid for increased business 
by stepping up freight train 
speed by 43%, by cutting the 
running time of passenger 

trains, and by increasing 

their comfort by air-con- 
ditioning, which means greater 
cleanliness, restful quiet, safe 
agreeable travel at its best. 


And at the same time there has 
steadily gone forward a vast pro- 
gram of improvement which only 
a man who works on the rail- 
road could see and appreciate in 
full —$172,000,000 invested in 
the past six years in laying heavier 
rails—a third of a billion dollars 
spent during the same period in 
new track construction and more 




















than three billions put into right- 
of-way maintenance —all of 
which make faster schedules 
possible with safety. 


Yes, a lot has been happening to 
the railroads — astonishingly 
more than most people realize— 
wouldn’t it be a good idea next 
time you have a trip to make, 
to go by rail? 


We believe if 





GO PLACES—NOW-BY TRAIN 


Rates are low—Safety, Speed and 
Comfort higher than ever before! 


O other transportation in roomto move @ 


the world can match the’ around, and 
American railroads for speed yougetthere 
with safety. And every modern on schedule. 


conveniencecontributestoyour Yet with all 





you'll look about 
you with a friendly 
eye, you'll discov- 
er surprising evi- 
dence of how 
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superbly the job 
is being done! 


comfort when you go by rail. 
Practically all through trains 
are air-conditioned — cleaner, 
quieter, healthier. You have 
modern lighting, excellent food, 
comfortable seats, plenty of 


the improvements railroads 
offer today, fares have been 
steadily lowered. When you 
plan a trip for business or pleas- 
ure —call the nearest ticket 
office for new low rates. 








ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
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was it the low tinkling beauty of a vesper 
bell? She laughed, and she went on, mus- 
ingly: “You come for that, but the desert 
put his chain first on you, yes? And the 
desert throw you at my feet, half dead. The 
fortunes of war, my caballero!” 

She stood in utter quiet for another sex 
ond, and then Doane sensed that she was 
moving toward the door. He opened his 
eyes and looked at her. 

“Buenos dias, Senorita.” 


Tue GIRL whirled, and 
her hand flew to her hip. She smothered 
a little cry of exasperation as she discovered 
she had no gun, and she levelled her blazing 
eyes on the grinning face in the bed. 

His grin fled as Doane’s eyes met hers. 
His heart stopped. Her face came clear to 
him, as though through a rising mist; he 
thrilled at the firm red lips drawn now in 
a hard, straight line; he almost gasped aloud 
as he caught his first glance at that dark 
olive skin, framed in a gay kerchief at the 
full round throat and crowned above with 
raven hair as black as midnight. 

He had seen a picture of Carmen once, 
on an opera handbill; this, he told his racing 
heart, was Carmen, in his room; he saw 
Carmen whirling in her dance, flinging her 
red shawl; he heard the lilting gypsy music 
of old Spain, and the clink of castanets. 
Glorious! He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. No, it was no dream. 

She backed against the door, her eyes lik« 
glowing coals of black, smouldering fire; sh¢ 
fretted at her belt, still pulling at the gun 
that was not there. 

“You would shoot your caballero, your 
prisoner, Senorita?” smiled Doane as_h« 
lifted himself on one elbow. “I offer you 
my gun. You should find it in that holster, 
on the chair.” 

“You did not sleep. You tricked me!”’ 

“Tricked you, Senorita? No man with 
eyes to sce and half a heart could stoop to 
trick one so beautiful.””. And immediately he 
had said it, he knew he had blundered, and 
he knew also that he meant it. These 
were not mere words; they were the echo 
of something buried deep within him, the 
echo of a still small voice that told him 
this was the most beautiful girl in the 
universe. A ruddy flush crept under the 
olive skin of her cheeks, and she spoke 
deliberately: 

“Ah! Now you are insulting, Senor. | 
would not believe it, had these ears not 
heard you say it. My men tell me you 
are brave, that you fear no man alive. 
But your own words make you... a 
fool. The gallant Deputy Jim Doane! It 
is to laugh!” 

Doane chuckled. “AIl’s fair in 
and war, my friend. I think you spoke 
-of the fortunes of war? Correct. We 
may have nothing to do with love, but 
. . « We are at war, Senorita, you and I? 
You know why I have come?” 

“Si, I know. I am told you come to 
catch the train thieves.” The mere hint 
of a smile crept into her eyes. ‘And 
have you captured them, Mr. Deputy 
Doane?” 

“Not yet,” replied Doane evenly, hold- 
ing her eyes. “But I am close to them. 
If I were strong enough, I might put my 
hands on one of them, right now.” 

It was a shot in the dark, but it went 
home. The girl moved one hand swiftly 


love 
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Desert Guns 


Continued from page 9 


and her eyes wavered as she 


In an instant she was back, 


to her heart, 
turned away. 
frowning at him, her eyes afire again. 

‘Listen to me, my brave one. I know who 
you are, and all about you. You know me, 
but not so well. Iam not the one you think 
I am; I am not the one you want, not the 
thief you have been sent to capture. I swear 
it. Even if I am, you have not one little 
tiny piece of evidence against me. And with- 
out evidence . what?” 

She picked up his handcuffs from the 
footpost of the bed, and jangled them while 
she smiled at him. “These you shall never 
put on me, mio amigo. And if you are not 
wiser than you are today, you shall never 
put them on anyone.” 

Doane grinned. 

She flung the bracelets away from her 
with a final gesture of contempt, regarded 
him levelly for a moment, then turned and 
opt ned the door. 

He sent one last jibe at her. “Adios, Seno- 
rita Dolores Alvaro!” 


SHE TURNED, with her 
hand on the door; she walked swiftly back 
to him and looked at him once more, with 
eves that no longer burned, but that were 
suddenly soft as black silk. She ran a 
nervous hand through her jet hair, then 
dropped it to his arm. 

“Please go back. Go away. Get out 
of this country, when strength comes back. 


These men you seek . they are merci- 
less they will stop at nothing . . . they 
will kill you. I know! Please . one 


spun on her heel, and fled from the room. 
Doane stared after her, opened his mouth 
to call to her. But words would not come. 
He dropped back into his pillow and closed 
his eyes, a smile playing about his lips. For 
a long time he lay there, looking into space. 


OPPORTUNITY LOST 

















“Now I remember what it was I forgot to bring 


along—my baseball bat.” 





Again he slept, and dreamed of gay seno- 
ritas dancing in the sun, and hearing lilung 
gypsy songs, and tambourines, and castanets. 
Before slumber conquered him, he told 
himself again that this girl had brought 
him back from the tortures of hell; that she 
had picked him up at the very gates of 
death, knowing well he was her sworn 
enemy, and that he had come for . . . her. 
He owed his life to her. A man’s life meant 
everything. It was the greatest of his 
possessions. 
He slept. 


Tue HOUR was ap- 
proaching sunset. Doane awoke and lay 
quietly as a man came into the room with a 
bowl of broth. He was the slim man of the 
day before. 

“The hand of God upon you, Senor,” he 
said smoothly. “Broth?” 

Doane saw that in age he might be any- 
where between thirty-five or forty-five. He 
noted the peculiar, easy grace of movement, 
sensing in the stranger, more than seeing it, 
the feline suppleness of strength that rip- 
pled beneath the bright shirt. The man’s 
hands were white and slender, tapering at 
the fingers as though an artist had moulded 
them of strong white wax. He put down 
the bow! of broth and took out a cigarette; 
he lighted it with all the grace and eloquence 
of a priest at his ritual. The odd grey-green 
eyes met Doane’s with piercing directness 
through the spirals of smoke as he dropped 
his match. 

“And who are you?” asked Doane. 

The man made a gesture with his white 
hands. He bowed slightly. 

““Me—I am called Garcia . .. Monte Gar- 
cia, Senor. An’ in return, Senor, who are 
you?” 

“You don’t know?” 

“Me, know?” exclaimed the one called 
Monte Garcia. “Senor, you flatter me with 
divine powers. You are, of course, a gentle- 
man of importance. That is obvious! So. 
More than that... ah, how could one say?” 

“Where am I?” 

“Close to Sand Wells. Under my roof, 
Senor, and quite safe.” 

“Well, come on. Let’s have the story.” 

“Of how you came here, you mean, 
Senor? But yes, of course. Of course, 
you would wish to hear that first. It is— 
ah—the beginning.” Garcia made an- 
other fine gesture with his hands. Doane 
tossed in his bed. 

“Quit stalling. Let’s have it.” 

“I am employ’ in Sand Wells. I have 
hands with which I work the telegraph 
instrument, ver’ fast and without mis- 
take, like it should be. So the railroad 
he like me, and I work for them. It is 
night work. Now, four days ago I walk 
home in the early morning, and what do 
I see, Senor? None other but you. You 
stagger, you fall, you fall many times, 
you cry for water. You do not know 
how close you are to the town of Sand 
Wells, so close to houses an’ water. I 
bring you here. An’ that is all.” , 

Monte Garcia dismissed it all like that, 
with yet another gesture of his graceful 
hands. He pulled his knees up under 
him and took a long, deep pull on his 
cigarette. He was intimating that the 
matter was closed and done, once and 
for all. 

““All?”? roared Doane, beside himself. 

“All, I assure you, Senor,” came the 
calm answer. “Unless you would include 


p- 


ly 


ed 


If. 


he 


de 


That true? 


the hospitality of my leetle house, such as it 


is. You are welcome, Senor. Up to this 
time | have found you a ver’ quiet and 
courteous guest.” 

“Bien!” snapped Doane. “TI thank you for 


that. But listen! Deep in my mind I have 


another story. It differs from yours. Four 


men and a confederate held up an east- 
bound train out of Sand Wells at dusk. They 
hit North. I followed. Three mornings 


later, in the desert, five riders found me, 
dying of thirst. One was a girl. They 
brought me here. The girl is called Alvaro 

she is the daughter of one Senor Miguel 
Alvaro—and there is a warrant issued for 
her arrest. The warrant is sworn to by Star 
La Rue of Maxmilla City, and the charge is 
stock theft from his ranch. This girl saved 


my life 


Ti IERE was no change of 
cuprestion on Monte’s face. His eyes looked 
steadily into Doane’s. He said calmly: 

‘*Mistaire La Rue is no man. He is what 
you call a skunk! Or as we Spanish like to 
say, cabron!—because the he-goat is a more 
filthy anin ag 
“Yes?” asked Doane. ‘Well, that’s beside 

point. But my story isn’t.” 
“You expect me to deny it, your story?” 
‘“T expected you to—yes. I see you don’t. 


Then why the first lie?” 


For an instant something sinister flashed 
in the strange Spanish eyes; then Monte 
Garcia smiled suavely. 

“Tt will be best if you do not call me liar,” 


he said. ‘Not many men do.” 

“Maybe few have caught you lying.” 

“Ha! That is true.” Then the smoulder 
came to the eyes again. “‘Lis’en, my frien’. 


We have had your story; now we will have 
one of mine. Both true. You are ready to 
listen? Eh?” 

“Shoot.” 

“My story,” began Monte Garcia, with a 
wisp of a smile, “is mos’ twenty years old. 
The first part of it. It makes me a young 
man, younger than you. But already I have 
skill with my hands. Always my hands are 


my fortune. They shuffle the cards, they 


deal. Jus’ nineteen years old I am, but I 
anag¢ table in the Star La Rue Silver 
Palace, up in Maxmilla City. In those days 
any men come to the Silver Palace. It is 
legal in those days. . . . You wish to hear 


this story, Sx nor _ 


Shoot, I said,”” mumbled Doane. 


Monte smiled slightly, 


“It is legal, yes, yet this Star La Rue is 
not the man to care for things legal after all. 
Even in those days, the other way pays bet- 


nd ntinied 
and conu cad. 


ter. La Rue has one-two ranches of his own 
an’ on the side, as you say, he buys cattle. 
Where do the cattle come from? Thi ut Is not 


the question La Rue asks. You see? If cheap, 
he buys. Then one day he buys something 

ore than cattle, but without greater price. 
You shall hear. 

“Senor Don Pio Miguel Alvaro has one 
plendid rancho, far down here, which La 
Rue see, and which Rue he want. Don 
Pio must sell cattle every year, to make 
roht. So Star La Rue comes to him. 

‘Don Pio,’ he says, ‘I hear you have five 
hun’red head of cattle to sell this spring. 
All right. I will give you twenty 


lollars a head, jus’ as they come—big, me- 


dium, or small. What do you say?’ 


‘Done!’ says Don Pio swiftly. 
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‘The price is high for those days. Ver’ 
high. So Star La Rue, with his men all 
around him, draws papers for the deal an’ 
tells Don Pio to sign. The papers are wrote 
in En’lish, which Don Pio does not read 
ver’ well. But then he is only selling cattle, 
an’ the money has come to his han’ already. 
A bill-of-sale is customary in an honest deal. 

Don Pio puts his name there, an’ other 
men with La Rue they sign. 

‘This rancho,’ says Mistaire La Rue after 
a while, ‘is a good rancho, Don Pio. I think 
I will like it, an’ the price was cheap, con- 
sidering that I also get all the stock. Don 
Pio, I will not hurry you to move from my 
rancho, but be gone in ten days.’ 

“In ten days,” continued Monte Garcia, 
“the sheriff comes down from San Loreto 
an’ forces Don Pio, his wife an’ his baby 
daughter from the house. Because he does 
not read En’lish well, you see, Don Pio has 
signed one deed for his whole property, not 
a bill-of-sale for some five hun’red head of 
cattle. Star La Rue’s men are witnesses, an’ 
each states it is certain Don Pio understood 
when he took the money. Now it would 
only seem he wanted to back out of the deal 
by lies, which is not allowable. Do you un- 
derstan’, my frien’? All this was long ago.” 

“I understand.” Doane nodded stiffly, 
paused. “I can tell you other stories of the 
same kind. Twenty years ago this was a 
pretty lawless strip of country. But the past 
is past. Today is today, and things have 
changed. I’m one of the men that’s helped 
make that change.” 

“So?” said Monte, with a faint smile. 
“You are giving me a peek your own 
hand, now, Senor.” 

“You know who I am,” 


Monte smiled. “Of 
course. All along Mistaire Deputy Sheriff 
Doane. Telegrams through the railroad, 1 
for no other reason. But my story is not fin- 
ish’. You wish to hear what follows, also?” 


said Doane. 


“Yes. Go ahead.” 

“Bien, then. An’ the scene is still the 
same,” continued Monte. “Sull Maxmilla 
City. Still I shuffle the cards, play the game, 
for I have a living to make, an’ cards are 
the things I know best. Yet the time now is 
not long ago; maybe two-three years past, 
not longer. But there is change, as you 
know. Now gambling with the cards is no 
longer legal in this state. A new law has 
been passed. This makes difference in Star 
La Rue’s Silver Palace. 

“La Rue himself has changed—in the day 
times he is respectable, vice-president of a 
certain Maxmilla City bank. Only on occa- 
sional nights—or when something happens 

—does he come to the Silver Palace, which 
operates now behind guarded doors without 
music or many lights. None-the-less, all 
kinds of men come there to gamble. 

‘There is one old man with a ver’ bitter 
face who comes. He does not have much 
money, but he plays regularly. He likes my 
table sometimes. think he is waiting for 
something. An’ perhaps I have one better 
memory for the Spanish faces than another 
man. Anyhow, I know this ol’ fellow—he is 
Don Pio Miguel Alvaro, once owner of the 
Rancho de los Tres Hermanos, down in this 
country. Usually he loses at the cards. But 

always he comes back, waiting for that some- 
thing. 

“Then one night it happens. It is luck! 
Senor Alvaro wins one thousan’ dollars.”’ 

Continued in August 
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NO STOOPING 
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Perfection Hi Ay 
oil range . R-879 


HIGH-POWER BURNERS ARE 
EASY TO LIGHT... OVEN AT 
PROPER HEIGHT SAVES KNEELING 


@ This modern Perfection oil range is as con- 
venient as it is beautiful. Five High-Power burners 
provide a large volume of clean cooking heat— 
fast enough to boil two quarts of water in about 
eight minutes, yet easily regulated and depend- 
ably controlled for any cooking task. The large 
“live heat” oven is built at the proper height to 
save stooping and lifting. 


The smart modern design of this new range is 
compact, yet roomy. Because lighting and refvel- 
ing are done from the front, the range can be 
placed in an alcove or next a wall or work 
counter. The concealed, removable fuel reservoir 


holds two gallons. 


See your dealer's display of new Perfections. 


i 


Perfection High-Power cooking 
is as fast as gas, as clean as 
electricity — with the economy of 
kerosene. Send for free booklets. 


o 
Chill foods economically and make ice 
cubes with a SUPERFEX Oil Burn- 


ing Refrigerator. Twenty-four hours’ 
shisnaton from about two bours’ 
burner operation — modern refrig- 
eration at the lowest operating cost. 


PERFECTION 


STOVE COMP 
The mark of Qualily _— 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7696-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me the new High-Power PERFECTION 
booklet showing modern oil stoves. 

Also SUPERFEX Oi! Burning Refrigerator booklet. 
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Boys & Girls 


Dandy Rewards for Getting 
Subscriptions for Farm Journal 


Select what you want; then show 
your friends this copy of Farm Jour- 
nal and get them to pay you for their 
subscriptions and get the rewards. 


Sports Glasses 


Four-power 
glasses, double 
concave, matched 
scientific lenses, 
adjustable to 
width of eyes— 
black crinkle fin- 
ish, bakelite eye 

jeces. Sports, birds, and views of al! kinds 
oot up close with these big Sports Glasses. 

Given for subscriptions (two or 


more) amounting to $1.50. 


.22 Caliber Rifle 







36 in. long, walnut 
finish stock, pistol! grip. 
Shoots .22 long or short 
rim-fire cartridges. Accurately 
rifled. Bolt action, automatic ejector, 
safety catch, blow-out proof. Adjustable 
front and peep rear sights. 


Given for subscriptions (four or 
more) amounting to $3.50. 


Official Scout Axe and Sheath 


Forged carbon 

steel with se- 

lected hickory 
handle. Sheath fits on 
belt, makes axe ready 
at all times. Great 
for hiking, camping, 
hunting and fishing, or around farms. 

Given for subscriptions (two or 


more) amounting to $1.50. 


Weather 
Cottage 


Tells weather 8 to 24 
hours in advance. 
Nice thing to know 
when you have work 
or a trip planned. 
When it's -_~ to 
rain one of the little 
figures comes out; for 
nice weather out 
comes the other. 
Complete with ther- 
mometer. 


Given for subscriptions (two or 
three) amounting to 75c. 


EVEREADY 


Flash Light 















Gives a_ brilliant 
flood-light or a 3 
beam; patent switch. Fold- 
ing ring is handy to hang up. Two- 
cell battery, bulb and case com- 
plete, 7 inches long. 

Given for subscriptions (two or 


more) amounting to $1.25. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for 4 years; 2 
years 50 cents; or, on trial, | year 25 cents. 

Your own renewal 
HOW TO ORDER. counts as one sub- 
scription towards any reward. Send names 
and addresses of subscribers with the money 
you collect and state reward you want. It 
will be sent promptly. Rewards are only 
given for subscriptions and not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 987 
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A Low-Cost Trip 


Continued from page 23 
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than $100. Our food cost us very little be- 
cause we had picnic lunches all the time. We 
nearly always had breakfast at a restaurant 
| but the rest of our meals were eaten out in 
The markets in most cities were 
those in the western states 





the open. 
very good and 
excellent. 

We bought our supplies fresh each day 
and prepared them on the ground. A shady 
nook beside the road often proved a very 
inviting place to have our lunch. Sometimes 
| we ate in the parks and sometimes we ate on 
| the great plains without a tree in sight. 

Our trip included Pikes Peak, Zion Park, 
| Grand Canyon of the Colorado, San Diego 
| World’s Fair, a visit into Mexico, Sequoia 
| Park, Yosemite Park, the Redwood Trail in 
| California, Crater Lake, the Canadian parks 


| r 
|!and Lake Louise, Glacier Park and Yellow- 


stone Park. 


were 





Dust, Snow, Mountains 
HESE were the chief points of interest 
but there are others of less interest that 
ire too numerous to mention. We traveled 
through flooded sections, we saw the cruel 
effects of the drought, we witnessed young 
dust storms, we saw the great plains and the 
We crossed the 


snow capped mountains. 
twice in Can- 


Continental Divide six times— 
| ada and four times in the United States. 

We saw sections of our country we had 
never seen before; we were made better ac- 
| quainted with our neighbors in the West; 
| and we have an understanding of our coun- 
| try now that we could not get in any other 
way. 

Our car burned 604 gallons of gasoline at 
in average cost of 20 cents a gallon. Gaso- 
line in Western Canada was 40 cents a gal- 
| lon but the English measure is larger than 
ours. The highest price paid for gasoline in 
the States was 2514 cents at West Yellow- 
stone Park, Montana. The lowest price paid 
was 12" cents at San Diego, California. 

The farther west we traveled the cheaper 
gasoline was—until we got beyond Kansas. 
Then it got higher and higher, the nearer 
we got to the refineries. This seems rather 
strange. Other situations are similar to this. 
Fruit is little cheaper in California than it is 
in the East. 

The highest price our party paid for lodg- 
ing was $1 per person. That was at a hotel 
in Golden, B. C., Canada. The highest in 
the States was 90 cents and the lowest was 
30 cents. The average for the entire trip was 
63 cents per night, and the accommodations 
were good at all times. 


We Drove Up Pikes Peak 


HE motor oil in the car was changed 

every 1,300 or 1,400 miles without any 
additions between. The total amount spent 
for motor oil was $15.34 and $3.90 for greas- 
ing. 

In estimating our expenses we did not 
know about the charges made at the various 
parks. It cost $2 per person to ascend Pikes 
Peak—$10 to drive our own car to the top 
of this 14,100 foot peak. The road to the top 
is 18 miles long and we had to make all of 
it in low gear—second would not pull it. 

In making the climb we ran into a 
thunder storm, rain, hail and snow. Our 
party did not enjoy the storm, but those 
working on the summit said that if they 





could assure visitors of a storm every day 
they would have many more visitors. They 
could pretty nearly do this last year because 
they had a storm every day during the sea- 
son, with the exception of three. If tourists 
do not care to drive their own car, they can 
go on the cog railroad at a cost of $3.50 
each, or on a sightseeing bus at $5 each. 

The national parks make only one charge, 
and that is for the automobile. This charge 
is the same, no matter how many people 
may be in the car. These charges run from 
$1 to $3. 

Early June is probably the best time for 
traveling. At that time there are not so 
many tourists on the road, accommodations 
may be had at a more advantageous price 
and more snow can be seen at that time. 

Three punctures were experienced on our 
trip because of nails. Two supposedly good 
tires developed blisters. A set of tires that 
had been run 5,000 miles before the begin- 
ning of the trip carried us through. Some 
repair work was required on the car. 

The agreement at the beginning of this 
tour was that one party would furnish the 
automobile provided three of the members 
would pay for all the gasoline, oil and greas- 
ing. The cost proved to be less than $5 a 
thousand miles for each of these three pay- 
ing members. 

The following places where we spent the 
nights will clearly indicate the route which 
we took: Morehead, Ky.; Olney, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Sharon Springs, Kans.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Steamboat Springs, Colo.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Cedar City, Utah; St. 
George, Utah; San Diego, Cal.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Fresno, Cal.; Berkeley Hills, Cal.; 
Ukiah, Cal.; Sunset on the Rogue, Ore.; 
Madras, Ore. (2 nights); Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Golden B. C. Canada (2 nights); Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada; Kalispell, Mont.; Butte, 
Mont.; West Yellowstone Park, Mont.; 
Greybull, Wyo.; Gordon, Nebr.; Sac City, 
Iowa; Chicago Heights, IIl.; Canton, Ohio; 
Gordonsville, Va. 


+ + + 


Delaware Cheese 


ECAUSE of dissatisfaction with milk 

prices several years ago, 14 farmers in 
West Dover hundred, Delaware, decided to 
start a cheese factory. Their plant now takes 
about 2,600 pounds of milk daily from 22 
farms in the community and turns it into 
domestic Swiss cheese. 

Daily receipts of milk make about 200 
pounds of cheese. Very shortly a third kettle 
will be installed, and the output will prob- 
ably reach 300 pounds of cheese per day. 

For milk delivered to the cheese factory 
last December the price to farmers was $1.93 
a hundred pounds, and for January milk 
$1.63. Since there is no capital except build- 
ings and equipment, and since it takes at 
least three months for the cheese to cure, 
checks to farmers are three months behind. 

The milk, which is mostly from Guernsey 
and Jersey cows, tests high enough that some 
of the cream can be skimmed and sold. This 
situation means a milk relatively high in 
casein, and that is favorable to good cheese. 

The price received for January cheeses, 
sold in April, on which returns to farmers 
were equal to $1.63 a hundred for milk, was 
19'%4 cents a pound. Thanks to a good 
cheese maker, T. W. Shaw, the cheeses grade 
high. All the January cheeses save one 
graded No. | or Special. 
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Fixing Up 


P UTTING electric lights in an old house? 
There’s a plug-in strip on the market 
that simplifies installation and provides an 
ibundance of electrical outlets. The strip 
takes the place of all other wiring. Take the 
apping off the baseboard, put the strip in, 
put the moulding back in place, and there 


“THE TELEPHONE 
PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
ON OUR FARM” 


“Wr USUALLY call several places to find out 


@ Know your Congressman’s name? Your about prices and then sell at the highest quota- 
senator , Writ ¢ > > ‘ 7 q ° 

pr Write him a letter or postal at tion. On one sale of 3000 bushels of wheat, we 
Washington, D. C., and ask him to send de $90 h - 

you a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1756, Selec- eee CREA CNET WHY. , - ‘ 
tion of Lumber. It’s put out by the Depart- A farmer near Central City, Nebraska, cites 


this instance as an example of how the telephone 
makes itself useful on his farm. He could tell of 
many other ways, as could the thousands of 
farmers who have a telephone. Of important 
telephone conversations with county agent or 
co-operative association, with neighbors during 
the busy season, or with the implement dealer 
when there’s a breakdown. Of daily telephone 
contacts with friends. Of hurried calls in time 


of Agriculture, but if you want free 
your Congressman or Senator. 


@ When laying a new roof of shingles over 
n old one, get an even surface by putting 
ather-edge on. Your lumber dealer has it. 

@ If the water doesn’t run, the housewife 

does. That’s what farm women say in Iowa, 
has been a 400 per cent increase 

running water over 1935. Farm 





groups all over the state are beseeching the of illness or accident. 
gricultural engineering department at the r . 
lela aes No matter what the occasion, whether 
ite college to come ia show them how it’s : : 
| urgent or friendly chat to pass the time, 
the telephone is always ready to be of 

q Lay ng a new floor of oak or maple is service. : 
1 simple job for anybody who can handle 
hammer, nails and saw. You take up the 


\oulding around baseboard, lay the new 
floor crosswise of the old one, and put the 
moulding back in place. You can get floor- 
ing with finished surface (varnished and 
waxed), or you can scrape and finish the 


new floor yourself. 


@. The finishing coat is what you see when | 
vour house is painted, but the priming coat | 

just as important in making the job look 
ight and stand up. That’s what some of the 
best minds on painting tell you now. Lots of 
folks think the priming coat on new lumber 


an be any old thing, but that’s wrong. If 

the priming coat is cheap paint, or poorly ap- 

ied, there will be trouble, years of trouble. 
a a o 


The Separator 


le THE past 20 years there have been 21 


I 


listinct changes in cream separators to 








assure closer skimming, easier turning, less 
work in washing, better lubrication and 
longer lif 
And yet, most farmers don’t really appre- 
ate the value of a modern separator. They 
take it more or less for granted. The house- 
ife who w hes the machine, or uses it to 





ke dairy spread, is the one most likely EDWARD METAL 
‘ ROOFING 
BUY NOW... SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
-'-Sweather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 


to apprecl ite It. 

Another thing too many folks fail to 
ppreciate is this: An old machine with a 
obbly bowl, or one out of adjustment, may | 

losing a great deal of money by putting | 
















Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, 
digs potatoes, landscape work, 
Swivel trailer wheels and cul- 
tivator lift for easy turning. 
#} Over 4b.p. on belt work. Mov- 
















ream into the skimmilk can. Just because | Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
. , > : P ing parts fully enclosed. Write 
you don’t see cream rise on the skimmilk | THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
701-751 BU REET ciNct ‘ 

Is NO sign the separator 1s skimming asclose = 

e cl 4 | a 

if nou ad. J a ey oo 

\n old separator getting only 95 per cent 0 aweex (ZANOL 

dae er. I ; 

of the fat out of the milk from a 15-cow 
| ] : j . gach for zou in ful or spare time. 
erd is wasting as much as the production © burp Drove necgesiticn things 






of a heifer in her first milking period. Test ar Bia teweeneik RO- 
t d separator and be sure it’s all right. wend you every thing Bi t Bae Orsi! 
TI oe 1 i . . . quick qpeh plans. Botaife 

he saving due to closer skimming will fre- Just send name on postcard 
guently pay the cost of a new separator. 1847 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


tg ENGINE ORKS 
1628 Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the Ist of 
the month pre- 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


ceding the Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
month of publi- chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. to give ref- 
cation. $3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum §5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. erences, 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 

















POULTRY 


140.000 222% 






lowed OVERSIZE SIEBS) 

CHICKS 

=> 

It's as paperenee to buy top quality f 
chicks in June-July as in Apri We 
will not lower the quality of Sieb’s 
Chicks to meet lowest prices on 
cheapest chicks. We value the good 
will of customers too much to disap- 
— them by shipping any but the 
test Quality Chicks, that WILL grow 
into a beautiful flock and produce a sub- 
stantial profit. It's this policy that has 
made 140,000 poultry men prefer SIEB'S 
OVERSIZE CHICKS. We HAVE ONEG — ONLY, 
THE BEST and guarantee 100% live delivery 


AVOID DELAY--ORD ER NOW 


PRICES PREPA 
wn, Be. . Ceaherms ' 6.95 33. .50 64.50 
S. C. Reds, Wh. Wands. ' 7 AS 36.00 69.50 
74.50 

59.50 

54.50 


gegeatis Wnnitt!7.95 38.50 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers... 6 45 31.00 
Light Mixed for Layers... 5 95 28 250 
Heavy & Light Assorted. 6.145 29.50 56.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks 4.95 23.50 44.50 


Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100 


SEXED Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 

orcas--Pullets, $13.95; Males, $2.95; Any 

CHICKS | es obreeds--Pullets, $10.95; Males, 
—— Guaranteed. 


Lincoin, Hil. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 211, 
















SEXED CHICKS 
Day-old Leghorn and 
Minorca Pullets $14.95 
per 100 Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dotte Pullets $11.95; 
Males $7.45 Postpaid. 
10 other varieties. Top 
service. Catalog free. 

HAYES BROS. 


HATCHERY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














164 Hayes Bidg. 











CHICKS TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS 
Priced at the year’s lowest mark for 
June. Pure-bred, blood-tested from fin- 
est parent stock. All popular breeds of 
chicks at $5.50 per hundred, and up 
Turkey poults and ducklings at prices 
you cannot afford to miss. Order now. 


Seven eee 
RUSK 'S (sexe CHICKS: 
All produced by Rusk's Fa y 4 ny itn 


mous 7-Point Breeding C oP: Agnire 
Program, Last Hatch July 7th; First Fall Hatch Sept. 216% Start- 
ed, a or Non-Sexed Chicks. All popular Breeds. CATALOG 


FRE 
RUSK FARM, Box 4620-G WINDSOR, MO. 
raising ROYAL 


CASH CROP squab baby birds. 


Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 
raise; youget your money for them when only 25days 
old "Bend stamp for details and picture book. 


PR Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 

















every week 





CHICKS OF DISTINCTION at greatly reduced prices 
for July deliveries. Twenty-three varieties of blood-test- 
ed baby chicks to choose from. Sexed or unsexed as you 
like them. We guarantee goes, prompt delivery and 


one hundred percent live delivery. Postage prepaid. Bar- 
red White; Buff Rocks; Reds; Buff Orpingtons; White 
Columbian; Silver Laced Wyandottes; Anconas; Buff, 

Australorps; 


Brown, Black or White Leghorns; Giants; 
Brahmas a Minorcas. Write for our circular and new 


low 
Hesere Q s Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Ind 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free. It tells all 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys which are 
80 easy to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chick- 
ens. It tells how to get started with these turkeys that 
do not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and 
feather up and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives 
records of remarkable results with turkeys all over the 
U. 8. Interesting po of instructive ‘‘turkey talk"’ 
free to farmers dress, Burns W. Beall, R-5, Cave 
City, Kentucky. 


SUMMER PRICES on Davis Chicks. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff 
$6.95. English White, Buff, and Brown Leg- 
6.00. Assorted $5.35. 
Davis Poultry 





Ganteeinan 
horns, Anconas $6.45. Heavy Mixed $ 
Rush order for prompt shipment. 
Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana. 





BOOTH’'S FAMOUS CHICKS: Strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America's great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 608, Clinton, Mo. 


3c FOR LIGHT BREED COCKERELS. 


SEES 
Thousands 


~~ 


FA) 





ATZ'S Mol S CHIX: Summer Prices 
hatching weekly year round. Satisfaction guaranteed 
BI yodtested 12 consecutive years. Superior grade of 
Heavy chix: 100—$7.45—300-$22.20—1000-$69.50. New 
amps shire. White, Black and Buff Minorcas, Blue Anda- 
iar 100-$7.95. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
pol Heavy Assorted: 100—-36.95. Assorted for 
layer 100-$5.95 Heavy Cockerels: 100-36.95 and 
$7.95. He Day old Pullets: 100—$10.95 Leghorn, 
Ancona al ¢ Minorea Pullets: 100-$13.95. Special 
Cockerels ry Fine in Leghorn and Minorca Breeds, 
3c each And: Rer nember that we sex only from our very 
best grade of chix and for more information, write for our 
beautifully illustrated catalogue. ATZ’S MAMMOTH 
HATCHERIES, HUNTINGBURG, IND. 





A fourteen day 


DUBOIS HIGH QU AL ITY CHICKS 
Send in your 


guarantee. All flocks bloodtested and culled 
order today for our big, thrifty oversize chicks. 100% 
live delivery We pay postage. Barred, White, Buff 
tocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff 
Orpingtons $6.95 per 100. White, Buff and Black Mi- 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Rhode Island Whites 


norcas 


$7.45 per 100. New Hampshire Reds $8.40 per 100 
White Giants $9.80 per 100 White Leghorns (Tom 
Barron English Strain), Mottled Anconas, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns $6.45 per 100 Heavy Mixed $5.95. 


Assorted Mixed $5.00. Prompt delivery. Dubois County 
Hatchery, Box 570, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





50,000 SALEM CHICKS each week 
in Smith Electric machines from bloodtested stock and 
large eggs You are protected by our liberal 14 day 
guarantee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas, 
$6.85; Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Minorcas. New Hampshire Reds, $7.45; White 
Giants and Brahmas, $9.00; White, Buff Brown Leg- 
horns and Anconas, $6.45; Heavy Mixed, $5.95; Assorted, 
$5.40. Prompt shipment, postpaid. Salem Hatchery & 
Box 10, Indiana. 


All chicks hatched 





Poultry Farm, Salem, 





SUMMER CHICKS at attractive prices. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.95-100. English White Leghorns, Buff, Brown and 
Anconas $6.45-100. Heavy Mixed $6.40—-100. Dpsorted 
$5.50. Rush orders for prompt shipment SEYMOUR 
ELECTRIC HATCHERY, Box ‘31, Seymour, Indiana. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE HARDY 

Large hatch weekly. Prompt shipment. 

scriptive price list free 
Highland Farm, 


BABY TU RKEYS. 
Safe arrival. De- 


Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 





At reduced prices; buy now. Large Barron 
Catalog Free. Willacker Leg- 
Ohio. 


CHICKS: 
English White Leghorns. 
horn Farm, Box F, New Washington, 





Buy sexed Leg- 
sexed Ducklings and Poults from breeder. 
Elam Sprunger, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


MILKING MACHINE Rubber for all makes. Guaran- 
teed quality. Low prices. Special inflations for all type 
shells. New improved teat cup with inflation suitable all 
pipe-line milkers. Better. ‘aster milking. Write for 
literature, prices. Save money. Rite-way Products Co., 


horn Pullets, 














4007 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
DORSET SHEEP; Hardy, Prolific, Ewes the best of 
mothers, Rams wonderful for crossbreeding,Write for 


literature Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. 





RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 





zine. 25c yearly; 5 months 10c 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 607, Fairbury, Nebraska 
0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 


Pedigreed, Prolific. 


Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. 
Sciota, Illinois. 


Fred Ruebush, 





ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo 


EDUCATIONAL 


r REPARE NOW FOR A BUSINESS CAREER! Learn 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, correspondence, salesman- 
ship, typewriting, and other important subjects during 
spare time. Lessons especially prepared for home study by 
national authorities Graduates highly recommended. 
Ww rite today for information and new illustrated catalog, 
Business Training Offers Greater Opportunities.’’ Com- 
mercial Extension College, Department FJ, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 








WANT_GOVERNMENT JOB? Start $105 to $175 
month. Men—women. Qualify immediately for next 
examinations. Many being announced. Common educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Full particulars, list positions and 
sample coaching, a REE. Write today sure. Franklin 
Institute, Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 

AIR CONDITIONING—Electric Refrigeration. Oppor- 
tunity to qualify for good-pay employment in your local- 
ity with big future. Must be mechanically inclined, will- 
ing to train spare time. Write fully for details. Utilities 
Eng. Inst., 404 N. Wells, Dept. 1976, Chicago. 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me- 
chanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
small. For free booklet write, Nashville Auto School, 
Dept. 280, Nashville, Fenn. 

USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for free catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
Lee Mountain Pisgah, Alabama. 






















FROG RAISING 


RAISE Ge FROGS 


ce?) WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 
reeder lays 10.000 eggs yearly 

r methods hatch up to 90% 
Backyard! Big 
everywhere We 
$5.00 per dozen for Nu 
Any climate suitable 
Frog Book 


4 it 

a Canning Company, 
Dept. is0- M New Orleans, La. 

TG JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. Big Future 

Free literature. 

Rayne, Louisiana 


RAISING 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, 





RAISE GIANT FROGS: Be Independent. Start in back- 
yard. Free book. Write today. California Giant Frog 
Farms, Dept. 8, Santa Rosa, Calif 








DOGS 


FOR SALE—Swamp or Mountain Male Coon Hound. 

Four years old, wide Counter , open trailer, extra good voice, 

very fast, true, solid tree barker. Trees coons anywhere 

he is carried. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad hab- 

its. $25.00—Twenty days trial. Furnish Bank reference. 
J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


SILENT FUR HUN" TE a Have large Male Hound and 

Cur mixed. Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums and 

minks before they den. Very fast, 344 years old, solid 

barker. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank reference, Guar- 

gece money back if not pleased. Joseph Ryan, Murray, 
y 











4% years old, large size, extra 
open trailer, true solid tree 
takes the water. Absolutely 
$2 oo twenty days trial 
oO. 


MALE COON HOUND— 
good voice, wide hunter, 
barker. All night hunter, 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
Bank references. . Key, Murray, Ky. 


C COON HUNTE RS—Kentucky season on coons ‘closed 

January First. Have male coon hound, three years old, 

large size, wide hunter in swamps or hills, fast, steady, 

true trailer, solid tree barker. $10.00—Thirty days trial 
J Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND—Four years old, large size, 
wide hunter, open trailer, good voice, true, solid tree 


barker, absolutely fox, rabbit, deer and stock proof 
$15.00—Thirty days trial. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 








MALE COON HOUND—3% years old, large size. Fast 
wide hunter, open trailer, good voice, true trailer, solid 


true tree barker. Rabbit, deer, fox proof. $15.00, twenty 
days trial. ‘Bank reference. T. C. Doran, | Murray, Ky 
HERE'S THE ADDRESS for your baby Tailwagger! 
Low Pieas dime brings photographic prospectus with 
souvenir card, Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 
FOR SALE: Coon hound, fast wide hunter, true tree 
barker. Sell cheap on trial; money back guarantee. 
Picture showing breeding. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ALFALFA $5.90, Grimm Alfalfa $7.50, White 
Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow $4.00, Red Clover $10.30. 
All 60 Ib. bushel, —_ recleaned. Return seed if not 
satisfi Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


AGENTS WANTED 


—— 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 
easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating 
equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. Graves, Pres., 
1300 Harrison, Dept. G-889, Chicago. 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established 1889. Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience needed. Write for free particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, Box G-1-FJN, Freeport, Illinois. 

WOULD $32.50 A WEEK END YOUR MONEY WOR- 
RIES? Write for free details of splendid-paying oppor- 
tunity. New Ford Sedan given as bonus for business and 
pleasure. Address 

Albert Mills, 2699 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. 
Write giving age, reference, complete address and tele- 
phone number to 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
l4c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 
$10 STARTS OWN “BUSINESS Resilvering Mirrors. 
Steady Cash Income. . ‘xperience unnecessary. Learn 
Chromium Plating, Wr 

Sprinkle, Plater. 325, Marion, Indiana. 
BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive 
territory 
Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ 


PROFIT WITH NEW PRODUCTS. Make, sell, repeat. 
Special 






































Analysis. Research. Guaranteed formulas. 
prices, leads. Biggest catalog free. 
GIBSON, Chemist, DC-1142 Sunnyside, Chicago. 





MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN I Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience needed Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


“UKO” CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 


water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago _ 














(Courses Bought.) 
FORES ST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. WONDER GARDEN WEEDER—Twice faster than 
Cabin, Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. hoe. Use three days. Return if not satisfied. Agents 
Link Company, Fargo, N.D. 


Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado. 


wanted. Sample $1.00. 





a 
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The Newer Talkies 


Continued from page 22 


combinauon ot 


Jeanette MacDonald, Clark 


Gable and glamorous San Francisco seems 
about perfe Anyhow, a good picture, well 
played—and most people would go to see 
nike a combination as MacDonald and 
Gable even if they ran the film backward. 
Nice love story. 


Hearts In 1 have a soft spot in my 
Bondage heart for that surring story 
: of the battle between the 
and the Merrimac during the Civil 


Vo 1fo} 


War. Lew Ayres, once an actor and now a 
director, does a good job of a love-and-war 
story. Plenty of action and dandy battle 


James Dunn and Mae Clark. 


enes, with 


©. kK. 


No actress doing the opera 
kind of story does it better 
than Grace Moore. An ideal 
movie definite charm, and her stories 
are always good enough to support the sing- 
ing sequences. I liked this romance, and so 
With Franchot Tone. 


The King 
Steps Out 


voice, 


will you. 


Checks and Cracks 


The Case A gainst A slight case of 


Mrs. Ames murder involves 
pretty Madeleine 


Carroll, and she goes on trial for her life 
in a fairly entertaining film. Court-room 
story with one or two new twists. With 
George Brent, Alan Mowbray. Passable. 


You can’t keep a vampire 
down. Old man Dracula was 
finally killed permanently, 
you'll remember. But, horror of horrors and 
joy to the guys who like their blood and 
thunder thick, he left a daughter. Here she 
is, Gloria Holden, a chipess off the old block 

beauuful and deadly and very competent. 
For them as likes horrors. 


Dracula’s 
Daughter 


This is a made-to-order 
hlm built around the freak 
tenor voice of 8-year-old 
Bobby Breen. Disliking all freaks, I disliked 
the whole thing and found the story cheap. 
But audiences seem to like Bobby, the ladies 
so write your own Ucket. 


No Grade 

Two men invent a 
mysterious woman 
for a newspaper gossip column and an en- 
terprising young woman turns up to claim 


and 


Till We 
Meet Again 


especially 


It’s Love Again 


she is that woman. Ingenious idea, 
pretty Jesste Matthews—tops in English pic- 
tures—does her best. Otherwise badly made 
and dull. Let it go. 


A pointless and gener- 


Human Cargo 


ally ineffectual “news- 

paper story” which has Claire Trevor and 

Brian Donlevy in it, and nothing else to 
recommend it. Skip. 

Abdul, the bdul, Sultan of Turkey 

Damned from 1870 or so until about 

1910, was no_ sissy, but 

you'd think so from this film. Competent 

and continental Fritz Kortner, with Adri- 


enne Ames, and Nils Asther all together 
can’t make this picture anything but dull. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU R IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘Patent Protection,” and ““W hen and How to 
Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many interesting points 
to inventors and illustrate important mechanical prin- 
ciples. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of Invention” 
form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, thirty-six years’ 
experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Registered P. om Attorneys, 817-H, Victor 
Building, W ashington, b. 


PATENT 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


y RAISE RABBITS FOR US 





Reteeh cr sore. 


names of buyers 
tinuously buy all rabbits offered them. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 103 Main 


Evtaywes the Ani 
Ss ae balletin henowing 


merica 
All for 10 cents. “ha 
Street, NEW CITY, N.Y. 











EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES will save you money. 
Replace all type lead batteries. Odorless Non-acid. 
Fifteen year life. Five year unconditional notarized 
guarantees. Free illustrated literature. Also complete 
farm light plants. *‘See-Jay'’ Battery Company, 85 Sterl- 
ing Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 

FOR ELECTRIC ONE-WIRE FENCING get the orig- 
inal Prime Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire 
guaranteed to hold stock. Battery or power. 30 day 
trial. Catalog free. Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
FJ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

SEND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 
of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary and 
market information. If you write poems or melodies, 
Send for our offer today. MMM Publishers, Dept. J1 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing and mailing 
postcards and letters. Experience unnecessary. Steady 
work. Supply furnished. Start now. wipe particu- 
lars send 10c. National Industries, 17 Locust, Dept. 
19H, Springfield, Mass. 

TWO FREE ENLARGEMENTS with each roll devel- 
oped and printed 25c, twelve reprints 25c, fifty reprints 
75e. Enlargements 10c each, $1.00 per dozen. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


“SUCCESSFUL INVENTIONS”—Send ten cents for 
sample copy this valuable new publication showing scores 
of profitable new ideas for inventors. Successful Inven- 
tions, 802 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES'’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Le! address po School of Horseman- 
ship. Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


HAVE YOU A SOUND, PRACTICAL I 


























PRACTICAL INVENTION 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
sneeieute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 








GUARANTEED! Rolls Developed 
Prints, 2 Beautiful Bromide 
Finerfotos, Box 8898, Minne- 


FINER PHOTOS <¢ 
Professionally—8 Velox 
enlargements—25c coin, 
apolis, Minnesota. 
BUILD WINDCHARGER from old eutomeste ener- 
ator. Dime brings complete plans and en otors, 
Welders, ete. LeJay Manufacturing, 1403 Lake, “Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED returned same day 
received. 8 prints (two professional double-weight en- 
largements free). Enclose 25c. 

American Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
BOOKS—We have what you want. Educational— 
Mechanics—Homecraft. Hundreds subjects. Catalog 
Free. Popular Mechanics Press, Dept. F-8, 208 East 
Ontario, Chicago. a 
$2,500.00 FOR CERTAIN pennies!! Indianheads 
$200.00; Lincolnheads $27.00. All old money wanted. 
Highest prices guaranteed. Catalogue 10c. Federalcoin 
Exchange, Columbus, Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. 8 y Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
LOW COST BLOWER Elevates grain, loads cars, etc. 
Fireproof ventilated granaries rat and vermin free. 

Link Manufacturing Co., Fargo, N.D. 
ELECTRIC RODS for Treasure Seekers. Send 3c Stamp 
for circular. 

George Kinney, P.O. Box 267, Cc hurchville, N.Y. 
FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints 8 of each 25c; 20 reprints 
25c. Enlargements 8x10—25¢ Se; 5x7—10c. Pine Photo, 
B-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 





























ADDRESS ENVELOPES for advertisers. Earn $15 
weekly. Experience unnecessary. Send stamp for - 
ticulars. National System, Box 457-J, Detroit, Mich 
TWO Beautiful Double Weight Professional “Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints 25c coin. Century 
Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 








2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Cae your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 








FARMS 


Se 
FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern Railway 
Agricultural Empire—Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon—Fertile black soil, 
high producing crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and 
livestock. Many kinds of farms for se ection. Write for 
lists and Zone of P lenty = Leedy, Dept. 728, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, RI 











NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm in- 
come is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. Litera- 
ture. Specify State. J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





FARMS and RANCHES—many splendid bargains in 
Iowa, Nebraska, —_ Dakota and Wyomi 
reasonable terms. Federal Land Bank o 
780 Farm Credit Building. Omaha, Nebraska. 





“FOR RELIABLE STATE-WIDE INFORMATION on 
Oregon opportunities, write Realty Service Corporation, 
407 8. W. Stark Street, Portland w 


MISCELLANEOUS 


et et et et al 

$5000.00 each for Rare Coins. We yy to poy om ) the 
World's Highest Prices. Old C Oi 1880, 1 2000.6 

1860 Cent $50.00. Cents of 1861 9, se Se 1881, 1890 
, 1866 to 1875, 1909° $10.00 each; 
300.00, 50¢ before 1916 3750 00 Bem 
Cent before 1932 $35.00 per 100. Paper Money $26.00, 
Foreign Coins, Half Cents, Half ‘Dimes and thousands of 
others up to $2500.00 each. Send Dime for Large 
Illustrated List before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept. 568, Springfield, Mass. 














1909 CENT $10.—We Buy Certain Coins Rare and Com- 
Some worth $6,000; 1864-1865 Indian Head cents 


; Larg nni 2.000; Postage 
ps $13; Half Cents $: 275; Half Dimes "$175: Quarters 
$300: Prractional Currencies; Pa Money; Gold Dollars 
$1,500; Colonial Coins $300; Silver Dollars $4,000; 1933 

ae. $4; Foreign Coins siss. ete. Send lic T 
g 1936 Illustrated Ca’ ss before sending coins. Na- 
tel Cola Company (F2) pringfleld, Massachusetis. 


$50.00 FOR CERTAIN HALF DOLLARS dated between 
1921 and 1924. $3.00 each for Lincoln pennies dated be- 
tween 1911 and 1923. We purchase and pay highest cash 
—_ for rare coins. Keep posted. Send 15c for complete 

8 page buying catalog. American Coin Company, Dept. 
129, Muskogee, Okla. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc. 

Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, ee cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold mennens Company, 1586 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE” Guaranteed Best Geet 

Mild Smoking, 12 | ponte $1.00. Juicy Red Chewing 
unds $1.00. yy ne flavoring, Lax 
"lugs | FREE. Doran Farms, urray, Ky. 

MRS. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, “raising “mush- 

rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but y ©. cellar, shed per- 


haps suitable. = Aig 5 Boo 
Un 848-498 Lincoln A’ Ave., ¢ *hicago. 




















TOBACCO USERS: Answer this ad, see what we have 


befure you buy. Bargain prices. Sample 1l0c. 

routt’s, DT76, Hickory, Ky. "S 
GUARANTEED chewing or smoking tobacco. Mild 
burley or dark strong, a pounds either $1.00. Box sacks 


or twists | free. armers Union, Mayfield, Ky, 


ROLLS DEV aLOrELy two sets dated prints plus en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c, ov er 19 reprints 2 4c 
Jones Studios, Davenport, lowa. “Where the West 
Begins.” pat re J 
$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 








HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25ec. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! Your next Kodak film 
developed 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 21, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Operates 
from battery or power current. 30 days’ trial. Write, 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, W! is. 


TWO PROFESSION AL Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight rcprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25e. Hyvgloss, 10. River Grove, Ill. 


INVENTIONS PATENTED, unpatented successfully 
sold. Mail 10c for *‘Copyrighted Protective Plan” 
The Inventors Guild, ¢ ontral Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 


2 BEAUTIFUL 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS suitable for 
framing with roll govelenes. pringed 25c. 20 reprints 25c. 
Photofilm, F-2424 North Ave., Chicago 
FREE: Two Beautiful Silvertone enlargements with film 
developed aa | 8 Silvertone prints, 25c coin. 

New Deal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA MAPLE SYRUP, buy direct 
allon $2.00 f. 0. b. Johnstown. R. M. Souders, 1113 
Gara Avenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


FRAMED 5x7 professional enlargements 15c. 8 reprints 
and two 4x6 enlargements 25¢c. Newtone, Maywood, Ill. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 16 guaranteed prints 116 size 
or smaller, 25c coin. Smart Photo Shop, Winona, Minn. 

DAK DEVELOPED and 8 prints for 20c. 


KODAK ROLL 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. 



































cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Ol! Painted En- 
larg t, 25c. Individual attention. Quick service 
Janes ile Film, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, manent prints, two double 
weight, Sy ay x. — enlargements, prize 


coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. 
Midwest Photo, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect. tone prise, 25c¢ coin 
Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
HEALTH AND PROFIT enerins Medicinal Herbs, 
Roots, Barks, Flowers, and reens. Details !0c. 
C. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, it. Louis, Missouri. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. ivv reprints 31.00. Rolls developed 


with 16 prints 25c 

Nordskog. 34, Maywood, Illinois. — 
PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, ae dou , 2 


ood negative 25c. Reprints 2 4c coupo 
° Will P, tHeveland i iheighes, Ohio. 


20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 6970-10, George, Chicago 
ROLLS RUSHED! s She, Pou and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c¢ our 4x6 enlargements 25c. 
Newtone, Maywood, Illinois 
Stamping Names on Keychecka. 
Samples and Instructions, 25c. 
FKeytag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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SPE CIAL TRIAL. 








MAKE $21 PER 100 
Either sex. Easy work 
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The Old System —Guine—“‘This castle has 
stood for six hundred years. Not a stone has 
been touched, nothing altered, nothing ré 
placed.” 

Tourtst—“Heck, if we weren't six thou 
sand miles from home I'd say they must hav 
the same landlord we have.” 


Battle of Glares—Gracir “That horrid 
conductor glared at me as if I hadn’t paid my 
fare.” 

Lucie—“What did you do?” 
Gracie—“‘I glared right back at him as 


if I had.” 


Score an Error —Jackson 
beat up that guy so badly?” 
Jixson—‘‘He insulted my girl.” 
Jackson—‘‘Why, all he said was that she 
danced like a zephyr.” 
Jixson—“‘Oh, is that what he said? I 
thought he said heifer.” 


“Why did you 


The Wrong Subjects—Parent—‘‘Don’t you 
think my child is quite remarkable for his 
original ideas?” 

PrincipaL—“Yes, but I really wish he 
would not use them all up in spelling and 
arithmetic.” 





\ 


confusion in Washington, and Gertrude sure 
ought to know confusion when she sees it. 


Some politician or somebody says the coun- 
try needs men with courage to spend money; 
I hereby offer that if somebody will put up 


the money, I will put up the courage. 


Rickets ts a bad condition and ought to be 
abolished, but you can say for it that it keeps 
people from wearing shorts in later life. 





Orders 

Mike's 
you, Mrs. Kelly?” 
Doctor, 
I borrowed a barometer and put 


Dox TOR -——= 
tempera- 


Orders is 
“Did you take 
re as I told 

Mrs. KELLY 


tu 
 oure, 
stomach. It said ‘very 
bought him a pint of 
back to 


beer and he’s gone 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 





, j 
Can’t see why we should get 
thy »/ t of ‘tog j 
vola S@ad-Wadler when 
ae } , J 
we bury what we ve gotina hole 
Ten? re One’s as muc h 








). 
the other. 





“Here you are, Conductor—one full fare and lug- 


You k now ul hat Sherman said 


war 1s, 1 the only difference 

between war and a picnic is that in a war 
you got $30 month for eating off the 
ground. 


My nephew Bill asked me if it was wrong 
to take a girl out and not spend money on 
her, and I told him no, it was 


very difficult. 


not wrong, 


j. 
but very, 


I see where Gertrude Stein says she found 
































hiring a plumber?” 





"Yeah, well, suppose Elmer does kick about his cornet, ain’t that better than 








gage free. 


Is that right?” 


Isn’t it wonderful how stopping immigra- 
tion put an end to crime and unemployment 
and brought good times to all? 


I know a lot of fellows whose word ts as 
good as their bond, and netther of them 
worth a hoot in Hades. 


A “center of infection,” in case you'd like 
to know, ts something you've got when the 
doctor can’t find out anything else that ails 
you. 


Office-holding is a profession, not a trade. 
It is only the professions that get paid 
whether they deliver the goods or not. 


A lot of differen¢ es can be patched up, but 
darned tf I can ever feel comfortable with a 
dog that once took a piece out of my pants. 


Qa») 


New Directions—Patient—“You remem- 
ber, Doctor, when you cured my rheumatism 
two years ago, and you said I should avoid 
dampness?” 

Doctror—“Yes, I remember. Are you still 
being careful?” 

PatieENt—“Yes, but me daughter is to be 
married next week, and she wants me to take 
a bath for the wedding. What about it?” 


No Arm in It—Briack—“I suppose it 
would be all right to speak of the Venus de 
Milo as the girl who got the breaks?” 

Wuite—“Sure—why not? Certainly it’s 
an ’armless joke.” 


Safe Spot—DimcuurcHu—“I see you are 

letting your little boy drive the car now.” 
s3uNGWIT—“‘Yes, we figure he’s too young 

and flighty to be trusted as a pedestrian.” 


Seems Logical—Sunpay ScHoot TEACHER 
—‘“Now, children, what is the reward of 
the righteous?” 
Criass—“‘Eternal bliss.’ 
TEACHER—“‘Correct. And 
reward of the wicked?” 
Criass—“‘Eternal blister.”’ 


’ 


what is the 





FEEDSTUFFS 


OUR winter milk and cream checks are 
being written now. You are helping te 
write them. You are making them big or 
little, depending on how you feed the herd. 
If you are cheating the cows out of dairy 
ration because “‘I fed ’em all winter and they 
can get their summer feed from grass,” you 

are cutting down next winter’s check. 
\ Kansas cow tester told me a few years 


igo (and gave me figures which I have 
before me) that the farmers in his associa- 
tion who fed dairy ration all summer pro- 
duced butterfat in December at a cost of 
20 cents a pound. 

Those farmers in the association who cut 
out dairy ration in summer had a butterfat 
cost of 26 cents in December. That’s six 
yre, if my subtraction is right. 


cents m 


[Those are December costs, remember, as 
influenced by summer feeding. Some dairy- 
nen might be inclined to argue about 
that hangover effect if there were no figures. 
It raises little argument, of course, to say 
that cutting out grain in summer reduces 
the summer milk flow and raises the produc- 


uon cost. 
Dairymen who like to court alibis say the 
summer milk slump when grain is cut out 


is “because the flies are so bad.” Flies are 
sponsible for enough of the dairymen’s 
hot weather troubles that they shouldn’t be 
amed for results that follow feed skimping. 
Another glance at the Kansas figures 


shows that consistent summer feeding pays 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels dail If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food dBesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 

b Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

























BUY RADIOS WHOLESALE 


30 Days FREE Trial!! 

Jet politics, news, music, market & 
weather reports on a new Zephyr 
world-wide all electric, battery or 
auto radio. All latest improvements 
—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
—one year FREE service. Write for 
FREE catalogue and agent-user 
plan. 


ZEPHYR RADIO COMPANY 
13143 Hamilton Ave. Detroit, Michigan | 
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in summer. Herds that had no grain in 
June and July were low in production in 
August, and needed much more feed in fall 
to put them back in shape. 

This is not an attempt to malign good 
pasture, which is one of the best and cheap- 
est sources of feed. A real good cow needs 
more than grass, though, to supply the 
nutrients out of which she makes milk. 
E. H. Loveland, dairy specialist at Vermont 
Agricultural College, says a good pasture 
furnishes the makings of from 20 to 30 
pounds of 4 per cent milk. Such pastures 
are few and far between in midsummer. 

Instead of tender, young grass, the usual 
thing is coarse, dry stuff, or none at all. 
Then is when the dairyman who fertilizes 
and rotates his pastures gets the best of it, 
in low feed costs. 

Do cows eat any more feed or give any 
more milk when kept in box stalls instead 
of stanchions? 


Box Stalls or Stanchions? 

ES” and “No” are the answers you get 

when you ask dairymen that question. 
But if you ask C. F. Monroe, W. E. Krauss 
or C. C. Hayden (all on staff of Ohio Experi- 
ment Station) you will get this answer: 
“Type of stall is apparently without influ- 
ence on milk flow.” 

That answer pretty well interprets data 
secured by these three researchers who 
carried on trials lasting 150 days with 12 
mature Holstein cows. The cows were 
changed from box stall to tie stanchion, then 
back again. 

Strictly speaking, there was a very slight 
difference. It amounted to 2.7 pounds more 
of milk per cow per month in box stalls, and 
one-tenth of a pound of fat more per cow 
per month in tie stanchion. So, you can pay 
your money and take your choice. 


Grif McKay 
* 2 - 


Where’s the Money 


Coming from? = “nued from 


spending, and the more concerned about it 


you had better be. 

These billions I've been talking about are 
pretty hard to picture, I know; but it’s easy 
enough to grasp the fact that fifty cents is 
a big slice of two dollars. This is what 
you're paying nowadays to be governed. One 
fourth of your income. Most of it in the 
form of these hidden taxes. 

Perhaps your husband is receiving some 
payment from the government. He would 
be foolish not to accept it if he’s entitled to 
it, of course. But remember, these benefits 
must be paid for by you in the increased 
cost of everything you buy. 

And remember too, that so long as Mr. 
Roosevelt sits in the President's chair, one 
thing you can count on is the fact that taxes 


| and the cost of living are going up! 


| SNAASKAAAAAASALAAAAAAAAVAAVVAVS 


"I accuse the present [Hoover] Adminis- 
tration of being the greatest spending ad- 
ministration in peace times in all our his- 
tory—one which has piled bureau on bu- 
reau, commission on commission, and has 
failed to anticipate the dire needs or re- 
duced earning power of the people.” 

. D. Roosevelt 
September 29, 1932 
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ELECTRIC 
ONE-WIRE FENCE 





HOLDS ANY HERD 
| Miilelmatclime ol iifomm 001° Miaclel mi mr 
soltig Molm@eoli hae | eM cele Meelle)(-17- 





Now you can safely and positively fence 
all livestock with one wire on stakes 3 
rods apart — at 80% saving on cost. Proven 
safe in 5 years use on 8000 farms. You can feed 
off volunteer crops—rotate strips of pasture— 

separate your young stock—hog down corn this 
Fall—use fence where and when you want it. 
Prime Electric One-Wire Fence holds livestock 
—cures fence-breakers. 10¢ a month to operate. 


PATEN D Don’t take chances with dangerous 
TE imitations or makeshifts. Get a Prime 
Electric Fence Controller with 8 safety features in- 
cluding the patented Prime 
“‘“chopper’’ that cuts cur- 
rent on and off every tew sec- 
onds with absolute control, 
30 days trial. Write for free 
20-page ¢ atalog to PRIME 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
1658 S. First St. , Milwaukee. 


a 


ELECTRIC + FENCE 


CONTROLLER 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Peratés natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write tod 

for full information sent free in plain envelope. Al 
eee yy 

988 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


STOP CALLOUS 2a": PAIN! 


Relief is yours the instant you apply these 
soothing, healing pads. Shoe pressure ceases 
and the callous is soon easily removed. Safe! 


Dr’ Scholls “ 


od 

















Zino-pads 
ITC HI NG G 


TORTURE STOPPED i one minule 
For quick relief from the itching of —_ ~~ a 








eczema, athlete's foot, rashes and other skin eruptions, 
apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. 
Prescription. Its gentie oils soothe the irritated 
skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. Sto 
the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle, 
at drug stores, proves it—or money back. Ask for— 


D.D.D. Prscscrcortion 


miEAR Ay UR RALLY 
AUDIEAR full true tone! Nearly 
ae Rete «JS to dey Chelproves a 
Rese Rad what delighted wera 10 E. 436 -Tue 
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{ While We Think of It ] 


a garden of fra 
Raise sweet alyssum, 


pinks, 


perennia 


A Perfume Why not 
Garden grance? 
mignonette, 
phlox, sweet heliotrope, stock, violets, ros 

lavender, nasturtiums, rose geraniums, sweet 
shrub, lilacs, lemon verbena, mock orange, 
butterfly bush, honeysuckle, fragrant wis 


teria. 


Square 
Yardage 


The largest city in area in th 
United States is Los Angeles with 
442.5 square miles, 
about one-third the size of Rhode Island. 
Yes, they have lots for sale, plenty of them. 


Leaves and They are important for your 


Fruit fruit crop. On a tree, they tak 

the place of 
organs. It takes 40 leaves to produce a good 
peach; 50 leaves for a big apple; and 50 for 
an orange. Don’t count the leaves, but thin 
the fruit if needed. 


several of your 


Synthetic We have synthetic this, and syn- 
Jewels thetic that, but in the manufac- 

ture of synthetic gems the arti 
ficial gem maker has reached the highest 
point of perfection in manufacturing the 
synthetic ruby. 


Hold That In contour farming, each fur 
Raindrop row, each tiny harrow scratch, 

becomes a small dam, and it 
is doubly effective when reinforced by a grass 
cover. 


Where’s That's a peculiar question, to be 
sure. Get out your atlas of the 


Hell? 

world, look in Norway, and there 
you will find a railway station called “Hell.” 
Many returning tourists bring back an un- 
used ticket showing they have a ticket to 
that particular place. 


1 
which is 


1 you go to Dallas this summer 
’ sandwich. 


Try It WI 

or fall, order a “‘chevon 
What is it? Oh, we thought you knew. 
Chevon is goat meat, and when broiled is 
if young 


uthful—not half bad 


enough. 


SV AUC VAVVL SVE 


Things To Do Now— 
Kill poison ivy. 
Spray and dust. 
Tattoo chickens. 
Install water system. 
Clean out, repair silo. 
Cut weeds in fence rows. 
Cultivate, fertilize asparagus. 
Keep foal from mare at work. 
Tell your wife what a wonder she 


is. 

Put concrete curb around the farm 
well. 

Remove old canes from climbing 
roses. 

Gather eggs daily, keep in cool 
place. 

Treat unthrifty pigs, lambs for 
worms. 


Transplant iris, pinch tips of 
chrysanthemums. 


SAA AUR UU 


AA aii Venere 
AA eeeeeiiiiins AVIVA 


The Melting That’s what the U. S. A. has 
Pot been called, but few realize 

that the widow of President 
Woodrow Wilson and her brother, Rolfe 
Bolling of Washington, D. C., are descend- 
ants of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. 


Texas Much in the public eye this year be- 
cause of the Big Fair being held at 
Dallas. The King Ranch, at Kingsville, 


covers 1,250,000 acres, and is larger than the 
State of Delaware. It takes 40 miles of 
traveling from the main gate to reach the 
Ranch House. Match that, California. 





At this point four different forms of transportation cross—railroad at the top, canal 
at the bottom, hidden by weeds, old style trolley line above, and oddest of all, the 9-mile 
Barmen-Elberfeld Mono-Rail line. The last has operated without an accident since 1904. 
German, of course. The railroad is one of the Berlin-Paris main lines. 


What aMan! We usually think of Thomas 
Jefferson only as a states- 
man. He invented a swivel chair, adjust- 
able music rack, portable desk, a copy press, 
an automatic door, a phaeton, many agri- 
cultural implements, etc. Wonderful brain 


on that red-headed Virginian. 


Save on Insecticides kill insects and in- 
Bug Deaths secticides cost mone y- Save 

money by increasing our insec- 
tivorous birds, which do the same job free. 
“The Bird Book” by Charles P. Shoffner will 
tell you how. We have it. Only $2.00 post- 
paid. 


J 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PiepGe: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what Il can for the 

club. 932,195 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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give smokers a lot of pleasure 
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